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CHAPTER 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF MALAYALAM LITERATURE 
BEFORE EZUTTACCAN'S TIME 

Outstanding figures in all walks of life often eclipse lesser 
luminaries in the same field, who either lived before them or were 
their contemporaries. Even in modern times, when we have every 
facility for verifying our views on men of distinction, it is our 

who at the same time wield remarkable influence within their own 
sphere, are often ignored or even ascribed to greater men who 
engross attention. The phenomenon has added force when we are 
dealing with historical figures whose works have left an indelible 

succeeding generations. It is small wonder, therefore, that a 
good number of Malayalis still think that there is hardly anything 
worth mentioning or knowing in Malayalam literature before 
Ezuttaccan, who they believe, is rightly called the Father of 
Letters, 1 'came with his dynamic personality. But scholars are not 

which have been brought to light by recent researches # on the 
subject. This is not a phenomenon peculiar to Malayalam 
literature alope, Valmiki and Kalidasa in Sanskrit and Shakes¬ 
peare in English, command by their extraordinary brilliance our all¬ 
writers of the day. A closer study reveals that these minor ones 
often supply stimulus and inspiration to the greater giants, and 
it is essential that a knowledge of the former should be acquired 
as a pre-requisite for our study of the latter to enable us to esti¬ 
mate their worth and influence. In the case of our language 
considerable confusion, which is inevitable in the early stage of 
research, has arisen in the attempts to trace its early history, 
partly on account of the inadequacy 6f the materials available and 
partly on account of the personal predilections of scholars. The 
confusion is aggravated by the absence of a reliable politicial and 
social history of Malabar from the very beginning to 
modem times, while the peculiar features of the evolution 
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of Malabar polity, which in its early stage presents no central 
figures controlling the events but a host of small representative 
assemblies called “Kutfams”, render the task of the historian 
exceedingly difficult. 

In the circumstances a brief discussion of the origin of the 
Malayalam language will be helpful to a proper understanding of 
the history of its literature. , 

The Sanskritic Origin. 

The theory that is often advanced by the orthodox pandits, 
who are predominantly Sanskritic in their views, that Malayalam 
is derived from Sanskrit, can be dismissed easily, as it is against 
all principles of linguistics, The only justification for a consider¬ 
ation of the kind is the existence of a large number of Sanskrit 
words in the Malayalam language. The author of Kerala 
Kaumudi , 2 whose authority is often quoted for this theory, opens 
his treatise with the following stanza : — 

Samskrta Himagiri gafita 
Dravida vani Kalindaja milita 
Kerala bhasa Ganga 
Viharatu me hrtsaraswadasanga. 3 

This, divested of its poetic imagery, indicates a sanskritic origin 
for theKerala Bhasa Mr. Ne^ungadi only throws out random 
observations like this and does not discuss the question. He 
betrays his uncertainty in the next stanza through the expression— 
Aiyadravida Vagjata 4 
Keraliyokti Kanyaka. 

which means that it is derived from both with no definite emphasis 
on the priority of either. Apparently he has not considered the 
question seriously and has only attempted poetic imagery^ 
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individuality. Indiscriminate importations of Sanskrit gramma¬ 
tical forms into Malayalam were not only discouraged but even 
subjected to merciless criticism, even at an early period by Sans- 
kritists like ToJan. 7 A serious work on Malayalam grammar and 
rhetoric entitled ‘ Lllatilakam ’ 8 appeared in the 14th Century, in 
which an attempt was made to analyse the linguistic tendencies of 
the Malayalam language and systematise Sanskrit borrowings. 9 
A distinction was made between indigenous and imported ele¬ 
ments, and they were classified as ‘ Manipravalam ’ and ‘Pattu’ 
respectively. It was not an arbitrary division but a distinction 
based on some definite maxims. He defines Manipravalam as 
“ Bhasa Samskrtayogam ”, i.e., the union or the mixture of Bhasa 
(Malayalam) and Sanskrit. He prescribes certain rules 10 to regu¬ 
late the mixture of the two languages and discusses at length 
four combinations 11 which must have been in vogue in his time. 
His definition 12 of * Pattu ’ is very significant. He insists on a 
preponderance of Malayalam words over the Sanskrit ones with 
(‘Etuka’ and ‘Mona’) 13 as an essential part of the composition. 
As examples of Pattu Lllatilakam gives extracts from certain 
works which are unknown now. The quotations form ample 
evidence of the fact that Malayalam at that age had attained a high 
degree of development as an independent language and possessed 
sufficient literary material to need a classification of the kind. # In 
other words, the existence of Malayalam as a developed language 
before scholars in Kerala thought of introducing Sanskrit words 
in it, is proclaimed by the work ‘ Lllatilakam ’, which cuts at the 
root of the theory that ascribes a Sanskritic origin to the 
Malayalam language. 

Tamil Origin 

We will now proceed to examine the theory that Malayalam 
is an offshoot of the Tamil language. The copious Dravidian, 
vocabulary found in Malayalam language forms the basis of this 
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mil as an independent language, and which, he holds, Malayalam 
acquired in the course of its evolution after its separation from 
Tamil. This part of his discussion is of immense value, and in 
fact constitutes his main contribution to the problem. So long as 
the date of this separation is uncertain, the distinctive features 
pointed out by him can be also taken to prove the opposite view 
as the author of Lilatilakam pertinently asked six centuries ago. 
His , argument about ‘ Khildpasamgraham literally (retention 
of old usages) amounts to an admission of the separation 
of Malayalam from the original Dravidian family before Sen-Tamil 
developed a literature of its own. In tracing the beginnings of a 
language, undue reliance on its literature is often misleading. The 
growth of literature is dependent on various factors, historical or 
otherwise, the absence of which may render it a mere medium for 
the exchange of uncultivated thought, a -patois . Languages like 
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history records repeated inroads into S. Travancore by Pan^iyan 
Kings, and the territorial division south of Quilon was always 

Tamilian bias in character. Both Ramacaritam and Ramakatha- 
ppattu belong to this part of Travancore, and it is easy therefore to 
account for their Tamilian tone. The same argument applies to 
the semi-dramatic poems like Kamsavadham 2 -' and Aivarndtakam , 30 
which bear a striking similarity in language and expression to 
Ramacaritam and had their origin in the eastern borderlands of 
Malabar. The spoken tongue of Kasargode, S. Kanara, which was 
once a part of Malabar with its Kanarese bias, tells the 
same story. The literary document called Payyannur Patfola 
if discovered may strengthen the argument. The Tamilian tone of 
the Jewish grants is due to the fact that it was granted by a Feru- 
mal who was no doubt a Tamilian, and it was usual to use the 
ruler’s language for all important public documents in those times. 
Besides, during the Perumal period Tamil was the court 
language and the language of culture, as Sanskrit was in the period 
that followed. This fact explains why £ilappadik&ram, the famous 
Tamil classic ascribed to Ilankovatikal, the brother of Seran 
Cenkuttuvan, 31 was written in Tamil and not in the language of the 
country. 

The question of the personal endings of verbs raises a philo¬ 
logical Issue. ^It is still a matter of doubt, whether Malayalam 
dropped them after its separation from the original parental 
tongue or Tamil introduced them as a reform When its lite¬ 
rature developed and strict grammatical principles came to be en¬ 
forced by writers^ The term Sen-Tamil, which like Samshrtam 
implies the pure Tamil as distinguished from the impure spoken 
Tamil or Kodun-tamil, indicates the cleavage that once existed 
between the spoken and the written tongue. Malayalam has witness¬ 
ed no such phenomenon. Philologists often assert that language irl 
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its early stages is characterised by simplicity of construction and 

restrictions to preserve its purity and dignity from vulgar influen¬ 
ces. ('i f-this view is to be accepted, it has to be assumed that per¬ 
sonal endings of verbs are a subsequent innovation and their 
absence denotes an earlier stage T~IF~dh"fhe ^otH5r~hand7 it is held 
that personal endings of verbs are an unsafe guide to the develop¬ 
ment of a language and that they form only one of its peculiarities, 
the argument does not lead us to any positive conclusion. 82 On 
philological grounds, therefore, it is not easy to maintain, as often 
assumed by some, that Malayalam as a language came much later | 
in point of time than Tamil inasmuch as the evidence available' 
points to a parallel development of both. / 

The prevalence of the matriarchal system 33 of inheritance 
among the Nayars and Tiyyas of Malabar is another factor to be 
reckoned with before we arrive at a definite conclusion on the 
issue. Sociologists 33 do not agree as to the priority of matriarchy 
to patriarchy. Some even regard both as independent develop¬ 
ments arising out of the peculiar conditions under which they 
grew.' but the majority seems to favour the view that matriarchy 
was ran earlier phase in the evolution of society when it was in an 
unsettled state, and that Patriarchy synchronised with the dawn 
offfche sense of stability and permanent relationship among the 
members of the primitive clan. In either case, the conclusion that 
one followed the other lacks sufficient evidence in its support and it 
seems reasonable to recognise the fundamental difference between 
the cultural background of both. Even supposing that a transition 
from one to the other took place in S. India, it must have. been 
at a time unknown to recorded history. It may look strange that 
people who were separated only by a range of mountains differed 
so widely between themselves in general culture and social usages. 

• Possibly this natural barrier once stood in the way of their mutual 
contact except on occasions when men of heroic mould seeking 
adventure crossed the mountains to meet their neighbours, not 
necessarily on friendly terms. Even if there had been constant 
contact, it is doubtful whether one system would have undergone 
material changes or merged into the other. Centuries of Perumal 
rule governed by the patriarchal system of inheritance were follow- 
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and literary traditions, took into account the new tendencies and 
endeavoured to fuse the best elements of both. They aimed at the ■ 
creation of a new literary style, which assumed definite shape with 
Ezuttaccan, who by combining the charming beauty of the native 
tongue with the rich variety of the Sanskrit set the literary 
standard for all time. This general survey will be helpful- in 
understanding the general tone and literary merits of typical works 
that appeared before Ezuttaccan. I shall briefly notice them below. 

RAMACAKITAM AND RAMAKATHAPPA^TU 52 
0 10TH CENTURY A.D. 

These two works are considered by Mahakavi Ullflr and others 
to be the earliest literary works in Malayalam. Their style and the 
preponderance of genuine Tamil words contained therein and the 
place of their origin, however,'belie this contention. The marked 
difference in language and the mode of expression noticeable in 
contemporary records found in other parts of Malabar confirm the 
suspicion aroused by their linguistic peculiarities. Another school 53 
of literary criticism has definitely declared them to be bilingual 
productions. Their literary merit is beyond question, and on that 
ground they are no doubt assets to t he^Malayalam^orJTamil Iitera- 

story is the theme for both . The realistic description of the Ra?na- 
Ravana^var'is undoubtedly a remarkable poetic achievement which 
has earned for the authors an undying fame and a permanent place 
in the world of letters. One of the Travancore Rajas is supposed to 
be the author of Ramacnritam and Ramakathappattu is assigned to 
one Ayyi Pillaiasan. 

Darukavctdham. 

This belongs to the category of Toirampattus, 54 which can be 
safely assigned to the period of Ramacaritam if not earlier. There 
is no trace of Tamil influence in this. Its general tone and expres¬ 
sion entitles it to be counted as the earliest literary production in 
genuine Malayalam. As it is meant to be sung at ceremonial rituals ’ 
performed for the propitiation of the Mother (goddess Kali) its 


J 52. Vide Introduction to an edition of the work published by Mahakavi 
Ullur Parameswara Aiyav, MA, B.L., under the title ‘Pracma Malayala 
MatrkaknU 

53. Vide pases 163-180 c f Kerala Bhasa Sahityacaritram, Vol. I. 
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sion to suit its favourite theories on religion and philosophy. It is 
a privilege to listen to their discourses and the subtleties of their 
discussion, which are animated by competitive enthusiasm, and 
there is hardly any subject on which they have not something,to say. 
The prose they use is a kind of “ impassioned prose ” with all the 
imageries and figures of speech with which we are familiar in 
poetry, and is entertaining to a degree. The very complex nature 
of the literature defied any attempt at standardisation; but the 
general framework on which the art is based is fundamentally the 
same throughout. The difference is in the detailed execution and 
the presentation of the theme. We find its counterpart in the ' Pra- 
bandhams’ of Cakkyars’ of the succeeding age, who entertained the 
higher classes of society in the temples of Vi$nu and Siva. 

The present writer has had access to two or three Mss. of this 
“Kuttukavi”, as it is called. Each varied considerably from the 
other, but there were substantial agreements too. If printed, they 
would run into two or three volumes of four hundred pages each. 
One volume was published a few years ago by a member of the 
profession. 60 

The Sanskritic period — 12th to 16th Century A.D. Unnunlli Sande- 

*This period witnessed a good number of notable contributions 
to Malayalam literature, although a vast majority of them* betray 
‘their hybrid character too glaringly. The interest of Malayalam 
writers seems* to have centred on three main branches of Sanskrit 
literature, viz., the Sandesa Kavyams, the Campus; and the Khanda 
Kavyams. Among the Sandesa Kavyams Unnunlli Sandesafn is 
pre-eminent. It takes its name from the heroine Unnunlli of 
Vatakkankur, in N. Travancore, and is written on the model of 
Kalidasa’s Meghasaiidesa (the cloud messenger). While Kalidasa 
has employed the inanimate cloud 61 as messenger, his fourteenth 
century Malayalam imitator entrusts the message to a king whose 
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style better than foreign words was naturally higher in prose than 
in the poetical parts. In descriptions the lines run on without 
stop as ideas are added like links to a chain. The monotony of 
the long-drawn stanzas written in Sanskrit metres is often relieved 
by the vigour and continuity of these lines, which carry the reader 
on the wings of their music and impress him with the virtues 
of variety. Episodes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the 
inexhaustible store-house of oriental poetry and romance, usually 
form the themes of these compositions. 64 As these themes give no 
scope for originality in the plot or sequence of events in the story, 
the poets resort to various devices, viz. introduction of extraneous 
matter and attention to details. Reference to contemporary social 
usages or personalities is one of their favourite devices. This is 
often accompanied by satirical comments 05 implied rather than 
explicit. The figure of speech of Slesa is the medium that is usual¬ 
ly used for these comments, and generally Campu writers are 
very skilful in it. It demands extraordinary poetic talent and 
marvellous command of language. 

This species of literature was very much in demand among 
the Cakkyars for their ‘ Kuttu ’. 65 In fact it was the £ Kuttu ’ that 
created a demand for this special variety of composition. The Kuttu 
was an essential item during festivals in temples of Visnu and Siva, 
as was the Favakuttu in Kali temples. The Harikatha Kalaksepam 
is its counterpart in the Tamil districts, but there is one notable 
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Cakkyar or Nambiyar handles a situation in his own way, which 
infuses- freshness into an otherwise monotonous puranic episode. 
Their interpretations appear to be extempore, but have a genuine 
literary background, as they are generally good scholars trained 
by able teachers that have preceded them in the line. Though 
themes were more or less identical, variety in the method formed 
the soul of the institution, which naturally produced in course of 
time different schools of thought, each having its own group of 
writers to help them with the materials they were in need of. 

The very nature of the institutions and their requirements 
rendered the literature that sprang out of it highly varied in de¬ 
tails but having a uniformity in general outline. The writers in 

identity of the authors. Different readings, repetitions, borrow¬ 
ings are therefore, a common feature of this branch of literature; 
and the most essential and interesting part of it is still in the 
custody of the professionals and is a sealed book to outsiders. 
What has been published so far is only the material which has 
been supplied to the professionals by eminent writers at various 

Two slokas 69 make Punam a contemporary of one Mana 
vikraman, a Zamorin of Calicut, and the well-known but conceited 
scholar poet Uddanda Sastrikal of Tan] ore. The two are connected 


G9. (a) The Sloka that begins with 
Tarilttanvlkatak?ancala . . . 
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with the famous literary academy, founded by one of the Zamorins. 
It consisted of 18% select poets and scholars of the period. The 
eighteen were Sanskrit poets, and the appellation of ‘half-poet’ 
was given to the Malayalam poet Punam. The tradition gives us 
an idea of the dominant influence of Sanskrit in the court of the 
Zamorins in those days; hut it does only scant justice to the Mala¬ 
yalam poet whose reputation has survived till to-day, while a good 
many of his so-called superior contemporaries have been clean for¬ 
gotten. 

Who exactly was the Zamorin who presided over this literary 
academy™ is not easy to determine, as the particulars available are 
confusing. In one of the slokas referred to, the Zamorin is praised 
for his valour and is described as the ‘ Sun that dispels the dark¬ 
ness of his enemies ’; and it is believed that this epithet refers to a 
£aktan 70a Zamorin. There are three gaktan Zamorins known to 
Kerala history. The first was the founder of the dynasty of 
Zamorins who extended the bounds of his small kingdom of 
Ernad by conquering the neighbouring principalities of Polanad, 
Kozikkotu, etc., in the 10th Century A.D. The other 71 lived in the 
15th century A.D. and conquered Cochin in 1498 A.D. The third 
belongs to the 17th century A.D. and is believed to be the author 








various princes to break the celebrated bow of Siv 
of the many in the ordeal, claims his attention next, 
by giving us a picture of the tumult and chaos tha 
Rama broke the bow and established his right to t 
Sita, as the event excited the jealousy of other prii 
challenged him to a fight. 

Neither in Vaimiki’s work 77 nor in Adhyatma I 
the episode take a turn like the one which the Car 
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given it. He has no doubt, made it more dramatic, but at the same 
time deprived it of its grandeur and majesty. His description of 
the gathering at the marriage durbar gives us the impression that 
it is not a solemn occasion but a sporting event. 

The poet’s wonderful command of language and his power of 
caricature, relieved now and then by bis imaginative flights and 
poetic fancies, however, entertain the reader throughout the work 
which is never dull. In fact, these features form the chief merit of 
campus, in which one finds scarcely any profound thought or lofty 
sentiment. 

Mazamangalam—Naisadha campu. 

Next in importance, though in quality equal to Punam, if not 
superior, is Mazamangalam, 78 also a Nambudiri. 79 His name also is 
linked with one of the Zamorins, by name Manavedan (1563 A.D.), 
who is believed to be .the author of the famous campu in Sanskrit 
that is named after him. 79a The internal evidence. available in 
his commentary on Muhurtapadavi 80 indicates that he belongs to 
a much earlier period (1449 A.D.). The confusion is -due to the 
fact that the literary academy started by one of the Zamorins was 
continued by his successors, and there was a series of scholars and 
poets admitted to it by different Zamorins at different times. *His 
reference to Valayadhxswari 81 in his Naisadha campu however, 
makes us hesitate to ignore the theory associating him with a 
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it is superb and dignified. He makes a clear distinction between 

love and lust, and it must be said to his credit that where other 

poets have descended to obscenity he has risen to a height that 
never offends one’s moral sense. The letter which Damayanti 
addresses to her lover, of whom she has only heard, is a master¬ 
piece of sustained emotion 54 that speaks volumes for the wide 
culture and high sense of decency of which it is the offspring. 
Before this the author has already given a life-like picture of the 
heroine developing as a child of beauty to be the paragon of 
loveliness and virtue. As usual the marriage hall is subjected to 
a detailed description. His own community comes in for a good 
deal of criticism therein. When Damayanti appears with the 
‘ Garland of Selection ’ 85 , the poet attempts another description of 
her personal charm which exceeds the expectation of the princes 
assembled and drives them to forget their dignity and status. In 
fact the poet is never tired of describing his heroine. 

After giving the readers a fine picture of the days of enjoy¬ 
ment that followed the marriage of Nala and Damayanti, the 
poet takes them to the second part of the story, which is full of 
pathos. After a game of dice Nala lost his kingdom and went 
into exile with his beloved wife. While in the forest his sorrow 
overpowered his reason and he left her helpless himself wander¬ 
ing about till he reached the court of Rtuparna (Oudh). 
Situations like Nala’s leaving his kingdom and Damayanti’s 
lamentations after her husband had left her in the forest give 
plenty of scope for a talented poet and have beeti handled by 
Mazamangalam in a manner that has been equalled only by 
Unnayi Variyar (two centuries later) in his famous Kathakah 
work on the same theme; but he has never been surpassed before 
or after. As a poet, I am inclined to rank him as superior to 
Punam, who however excels him in satirical powers. Both are 
decidedly two shining stars in the campu horizon, which has . 

84. The sense of the first sloka may be freely rendered thus 


If I address you as Vallabha (husband), and claim your attention 



It is appropriate if I address you as 'my life’ but in that I am only 
repeating like a parrot what a number of other women have said 
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brought within its fold a good number of adherents 86 . A vast 
majority of them, are clever imitators, and it is not easy to distin¬ 
guish their contributions from one another, owing to the 
uniformity in style, diction and method. 


Another writer who deserves notice in this connection is the 
author of Bharata Campu 87 , which follows the plan of Punam in 
his works on the Ramayanam. The most popular of this series, 
is Pancaliswayamvaram in which the features of Punam’s Sita 
Swayamvaram and Mazamangalam’s Damayanti Svvayamvaram 
have been faithfully reproduced. I have even heard of some 
Cakkyars quoting from Ramayana Campu and Naisadha Campu 
when performing Pancali Swayamvaram. To me the whole series 
of Bharata campu appears like a clever imitation of Punam’s work 
punctuated by occasional brilliant flights here and there. 
Narayanzyam. 

Another work ascribed to the author of Bh : campu, who is 
believed to be one Narayanan, 88 is Narayanlyam, which deals 
with the legend about the Tripunittura temple. The story has a 
striking resemblance to the Santanagopalam episode of the Bhaga- 
vafcmi, together with an additional story of the gift of an image 
of Visnu presented by the god himself which Arjuna instals at 
the above place. It is strange that the author does not refer this 
episode to the Bhagavatam, in spite of the obvious similarity be¬ 
tween both. *The identity of the author is rendered uncertain by 
a passage 89 in another Campu entitled Tenkailasanathodayam, in 
which it is stated that the author of that work had already com- 
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posed the Narayaniyam and Cellurnathodayam, and that his name 
was Nilakanthan. This Nilakanthan is often identified with an¬ 
other of the same name who was a contemporary of Meppattur 
and was believed to be one of the gurus of Ezuttaccan. A discus¬ 
sion of his identity and notices of his works will be more 
appropriate in the Chapter on Ezuttaccan’s contemporaries; and 
we propose to conclude our comments on the campu with an 
estimate of the nature of their contributions to the development of 
Malayalam Literature. 

As I have already observed, the campu has been the product 
of Sanskritic influence; and in general outline and scope it is a 
faithful reproduction of the original, But in the matter'of detail 
two elements have been introduced, the element of satire, and a 
further development of the poetic prose. The former was necessi¬ 
tated by the institution of Cakkyar Kuttu, which inspired this sort 
of literature and in which satirical comments on contemporary 
events and personalities formed the dominant feature. This as¬ 
pect also led the writers to look upon their themes, though taken 
from Ramayana or Mahabharata, as distinct entities and not as 
parts of a larger scheme of stories. For instance, Bhoja Campu 
in Sanskrit is also divided into six kaijdas, following the plan of 
Valmiki; while Ramayana Campu in' Malayalam includes teib se¬ 
parate episodes discovered so far and several more to be dis¬ 
covered hereafter. It will be thus seen that the originality 
and the poetic talents which campu writers exhibit have been 
due to the novel feature introduced in its composition. This is 
the first time that writers in Malayalam took liberty with 
classical themes, which had been hitherto narrated in a methodi¬ 
cal way that did not seriously interfere with their time-honoured 
trend. The deviations in which anachronisms abound and which 
sometimes offend the orthodox sense of propriety, however, 
brought literature within the reach of people whose life it some¬ 
times reflected. In other words, the society of Malabar and its 
institutions began to influence the literature and the shape it was 
to assume. This is no doubt a sign of growth. -If the literature 
of a country is not inspired by the life of the people, for whose 
edification and enjoyment it is intended, it does not last long for 
lack of nourishment and vitality, which can be supplied only by 
the ever-growing sensations and experiences which life provides. 
The history of classical literatures abundantly illustrates this fact. 
The moment they lost touch with the people and the factors that 
regulated their progress and outlook, they ceased to grow and 
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icrats led in those days had so much of vanity and 
energy in it that these features found their way into all the 
mental and physical activities of the period. Literature could not 
escape them, for the Nayars and Nambudiris themselves were its 
patrons. Insipid narration of puranic stories never appealed to 
them. They wanted to have their own life reflected in poetry, 
and we have already seen that the institution of the Kuttu and 
the Campu or Prabandham Literature was a direct offspring of 
this universal desire. What campu writers have started we find 
Kuncan Nambiyar taking up again three centuries later, giving it 
a purely Malayalam garb in his Tullals. With him social satire 
reached its highest water-mark. 

Popular Ballads 

Cakkyar Kuttu and Campu reached only a few classes of the 
Kerala Society, owing to various restrictions and limitations in¬ 
volved in the institution. The temple was their stage, and only 
those who possessed the right of entry into it could enjoy the 
performance. The lower orders below the Nayars continued the 
tradition of ballads and folk-songs, which remained their chief 
source of entertainment. Exploits and romances of heroes consti¬ 
tute the main theme of these ballads. Two families of N. Malabar, 
Putttir 90 and Taccoli 91 bulk large in them. On the other hand, in 
South Malabar the Caver Fanikkars’ 92 fight at the Mamankam 92a 
formed the chief source of inspiration. Men and women working 

90. To this belong (a) Aromalcevakar the ifava hero who fought the 
historic Ankam fight (duel) for seniority between two brothers of a family 








these Niranam poets. Their works are known by the common name 
Kannassan PaUus, while the metre they used in common is called 
Nirana-vrttam. 93 Fortunately, these terms are based upoi^teme- 
thing more substantial than legends. The author of Kaffiassa 
Ramayanam at the end of Uttararamayanam 94 gives us a genealogy 
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of his family that existed at Niranam. The name of one 
‘ Karunesan 195 is mentioned as the founder of the family. He is 
called * Ubhayakaviswaran a poet in two languages, in Malayalam 
and probably in Sanskrit and referred to as having renounced the 
world having lived a saintly life for a long time. His family con¬ 
sisted of two sons and three daughters, the youngest of whom was 
the mother of Raman, the author of the Raniayanam, who was 
born after the demise of his grandfather Karunesan. The name 
of the founder was given tb the family, whose members added the 
qualification Kannassan to their names, and were called Kannassa 
Panikkars, while their works are'known as Kannassan Pattus. 
So far these data are reliable, and there is also no doubt 
about the name 98 of the poet who composed the Ramayanam. The 

from Kannassa Gita and Kannassa Bharatam that they were 
written by Madhavan and Sankaran respectively. Whether these 
two were the uncles referred to by Raman in his work 
is a matter left to conjecture. The mention of the two uncles who 
were on the testimony of the nephew great scholars also suggests 
such a probability. The metre they all use in common also lends 
support to this view. We can only leave it at that for the time 
being. 

If Madhavan, the author of Bhagavadglta is taken to be the 
uncle 97 of Raman, his production must be the earliest of Niranam 
works. The Gita of Madhavan is no doubt a remarkable work in 
many respects*. In it an attempt has been made by the author 
not to give a literal translation 98 of the original, which contains 
700 stanzas, while the Malayalam version has only 328, but an 
excellent clear exposition of the doctrines of the Gita with original 
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poet-saint was familiar with his works. The stories that have 
gathered round the two personalities have a striking similarity. 
Tradition assigns both to the clan of oil-mongers among the 
Nayars, and brings in a Brahman to bless the career of 
Kannassan. 113 The authors of these stories forgot the genealogy 
(given by himself) of Kannassan, as they did in the case 
of Ezuttaccan too—which was good enough to produce a poet of 
his standing and eminence. As usual, these legends betray a 
lack of historical sense. In this particular instance they have 
dared to make the tyro poets contemporaries, ignoring a century' 
that lay between them. It is quite probable that the great guru 
of Tunjattu referred to in Adh. Ramayanam might have established 
contact with the well-known family of Kannassan, whose ideals 
resembled his own, and paid his respects to its founder by a per¬ 
sonal visit. Once the contact was established, his brother, the 
poet-saint could very well be trusted to continue it, as he sincerely 
believed in such relationships. It is quite likely that he paid 
courtesy visits to the place several times during his life¬ 
time, leaving some traces of his association. The continuity of the 
connection might have led their followers years later to invent 
a story establishing their contact in the form in which it is pre¬ 
served in the legend. One thing is clear. Both Kannassan and 
Ezuttaccan have one feature in common, and. that is their unique 
personalities, by which they influenced and enriched Malayalam 
literature. Their works were stamped with the impress of their 
individuality and greatness, and the method and style which 
they chose according to their personal predilections were best 
suited to the genius of the language. They fully utilised their 
knowledge of other languages, particularly Sanskrit and Tamil, in 
order to infuse fresh vigour and vitality into their own language 
by giving it sufficient stamina to stand on its own legs, and they 
have remained ever since the two guiding milestones at different, 
stages of its onward inarch. The precedent set by kannassan 
inspired Ezuttaccan to greater efforts in the same direction* and the 
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later attempt was crowned with more abiding results, having had 
the benefit of the earlier one. In the execution of their mission 
and in the actual details of workmanship each is as different from 
the other as two individuals can be. But in their devotion 
to their mother-tongue and their whole-hearted endeavour 
to enrich it through their epoch-making contributions they agree 
in fundamentals, and as pioneers they occupy distinct pedestals of 

In the total output also the two masters resemble each other. 
Rama Panikkar’s known works are, besides the one we have al¬ 
ready noticed, Bharatam, Bhagavatam, and Savitrimahatmyam.' 
These works 114 have been published only in parts, which 
invariably bear the stamp of his genius and personal note. The 
name of their author (Rama) is mentioned in all of them, and 
their style and presentation have the unmistakable marks of his 
poetry. There is no need, therefore, to doubt their authenticity or 
indulge in any speculation on their authorship. 

A perfect balance of thought and expression is the dominant 
feature of Kannassan’s poetry. His words are properly weighed, 
and never wasted or extravagantly used. As occasion demands, 
the words come to him in appropriate combinations; and master 
of language as he is, he gives them proper places. In his render¬ 
ing of Ramayanam and other works he never believed in a literal 
translation, but always took care to reproduce faithfully in 
his mother-tongue the ideas of the original. If the idea is obscure, 
he takes trouble to elucidate it, adding his own personal views. 
If the original picture is not sufficiently clear and lifelike, 
Kannassan’s genius enriches its poetic beauty by original 


His eye for poetic beauty and sense of 
presentation an entertaining flavour, and we er 
as we enjoy a flower with its fragrance. This 
sonality^sometimes makes him insert a line of 
the original to take care of itself. 116 


discretion give his 
ajoy it all the more 
3 aspect of his per- 
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which are numerous, show the true genius of Kannassan, who by 
handling a theme similar to that of Valmiki and taking the latter’s 

language, which occupies as eminent a place in it as Valmlki’s poem 
does in Sanskrit. 

Besides, Kannassan’s works reveal traces of the later vaisna- 
vic revival in medieval times, when poets could not look upon 
Rama as a mere epic hero, but only as an incarnation of Visnu, 
the supreme deity of the Visistadwaita school, In Kannassan’s 
Ramayanam the Devas who approach Vi§nu to present their peti¬ 
tion of sorrow prelude it with a stotra which we do not find in 
Valmiki. But Panikkar, a typical Malayali, is not partial to 
Visnu. He has a similar hymn in praise of Siva ready for Vis- 
wamitra at the commencement of his vigorous penance to attain 
the position of a Brahmarsi. 117 Both the occasions are unique, 
and the stotras which Valmiki did not care to compose appear 
quite appropriate. We notice here the small beginnings of the 
Bhakti movement, which reached the height of its fervour under 

Cerusseri, 

The scene now shifts to the north of Malabar, which was ruled 
by the Rajas of Kolattiri, the traditional title of the kings 
of Kolattunad, 118 one of whom was the patron of the famous Nam- 
budiri poet familiarly known as Ceru§seri. The latter is the 
author of the well-known classic Krsnappattu, whioh deals with 
the story of Krsna, who attracted innumerable herdswomen by 
the sound of his magic flute. It is of course based upon the 10th 
chapter (Desamam) of Bhagavatapurana, But his indebtedness 
to that Purana is but nominal. As a work of art Cerusseri’s work 
stands on its own merits. The well-known incidents of the story 
relating to the flute-player God are presented by Cerusseri in his 
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own felicitous form. The cowherd boy, and his amorous adven¬ 
tures with the charming maidens of Ambadi 119 impress Cerusseri 
more as a poetic conception than a religious idea ; 120 and we find 
the whole work dominated by this outlook and its atten¬ 
dant features. He is attracted by the aesthetic aspect of Vaisna- 
vism, which no doubt received a fresh impetus at his hands and 
which in Malabar inspired the fine arts more than religious life. 
The author’s treatment of Rasa Krida reads like an expert treatise 
on erotics, and is on a par with Jayadeva’s Gita Govindam with¬ 
out the. self-surrendering emotional fervour of the latter. 121 In 
Cerusseri the poet suppresses the devotee, while in Jayadeva the. 
two combine admirably. The dominant note in Krsnappattu does 

berate design. The poet occasionally remembers the popular 
attitude towards Krsna, and reminds his readers of the divinity 
of his hero. But the next moment he reverts to the realm of 
poetry, with which he is primarily concerned. 

Cerusseri is the house-name of the author of Krsnappattu. 
His real name and personality 122 are still shrouded in obscurity. 
His date also is equally uncertain. The literary assembly of the 
Zamorins does not seem to have owned him, as no trace of his 
connection with it has survived. Whether the assembly was start¬ 
ed since his days or whether he was deliberately excluded from 
it, 123 it is not possible to say with any degree of certainty. In 
any case, in view of the peculiar conditions of the Malabar polity 
it is unsafe to rely too much on such uncertain data. The internal 
evidence available in his work only testifies that he was 
connected with the court of the Kolattiris and that his famous 
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work was composed at the instance of one of them 123a whose name 
was Udayavarman. The usual difficulty which the royal names 
and titles of Malabar present, faces us here also. Udayavarman 
is a common name which a number of Kolattiris have borne, and 
' the identification of the particular King who was the patron of 
Cerusseri is not solved thereby. Nor is the poet over-enthusiastic 
about his favourite deity, whom the poets of Malabar, 
in keeping with the tradition of India, invoke at the beginning 
of their works. He only seeks the blessings of the Lord 
of Palazi, 124 who is basking in the moonshine of the smile of his 
consort, the goddess Indira. 125 This leads us nowhere. The 
family deity of the Kolattiri Rajas is Kalarivadukkal Bhaga- 
vati. 126 The author of Kr§nappattu is evidently no devotee of 
that goddess, which again is an unusual phenomenon. Generally 
the poets that are attached to a particular king are devoted to the 
family deity of that King, unless they have a deity of their own. 
In the case of Cerusseri his devotion is shared by neither. The 
poet has taken care not to leave any marks of his identity in his 
work except those of his patron, who is also not entirely released 
from obscurity by them. 

The charge of obscurity that is associated with the person of 
the author does not however apply to his work which has definite 

supremacy in the literary world of Malayalam after the age of 
Kannassan and before that of Ezuttaccan. Cerusseri by virtue of 
his unique production has become a household name all over 
Kerala: and its popularity 127 among the womenfolk is un~ 


oiQQina^snaj aoraroionJ. 
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precedented. The usual attraction which 'the story of the divine 
cowherd boy has for people of Vaisnavic faith is not the only 
reason for the immense popularity of Cerusseri’s work. It is 
founded on the classic simplicity of his diction, the charming 
music of his poetry and his remarkable poetic sensibility. His 
vividly poetic description of the boyhood of Krsna and his childish 
pranks, in which the herdswomen figure largely, creating an atmos¬ 
phere of pure romance, which has always an irresistible charm for 
the human mind, is not the least important of its attractions. 
Cerusseris date. 

Cerusseri is generally assigned to the 7th Cen. M.E. (15th 
Century A.D.) 128 . As I have already stated, no definite data are 
available to set against the traditional date of the poet. The lan¬ 
guage of the K. Pattu shows more flexibility and vigour than that 
of Kannassan, and as such can be taken to represent the next 
stage in the development of the Malayalam tongue. The style also 
is different. The preponderance of archaic Malayalam words 129 
is another feature of this great work. The poet has no preference 
to Sanskrit words; his selection of r ihem is confined to those that 
had become current in popular usage, and there is hardly any 
instance of the use of Sanskrit suffixes throughout the poem. He 
handles Sanskrit words in the same way as he would deal with 
Malayalam words. The concluding portion of the work, to which 
an appendix in the form of a stotra is added, marks him out as 
equally efficient in Sanskrit, in which he has a good command of 
the vocabulary. But he loves his mother-tongue more and is keen 
on proving its potentiality for literary purposes. The pen-pictures 
he draws with genuine Malayalam words are gems of the language, 
and the high literary beauty which he attains, is an invaluable 
asset to it. His individuality in this respect is equalled only by 
the freedom with which he handles his theme. Both in design and 
workmanship he is a master artist. His style and presentation 
reveal an ease and originality which could be only the fruit of 
the inherent strength and full-grown vitality of the language. 

Like Kannassan and Efuttaccan later, Cerusseri’s 130 name also 
is associated with a metre called 11 Gatha 1131 or Pattu in Malayalam. 


128. The History of Malayalam Literature by P. Govinda Pillai, p. 149; 
Bha$a Sahitya Cantram by R. Narayana Panikkar, p. 310. 

129. Such as nanni = (thought) manpu = beauty. 

130 The theory started by Kundur Narayana Menon to make this the 
name of the metre and not of the house of the poet is hardly tenable, though 
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chance of enjoying the patronage of 'these princes owing 
to transfer of loyalties or some unforeseen political up¬ 
heaval. The fountain of literary activity often records 
a continuous flow when once it springs up, till it spends itself in 
uncongenial environments. The ancient Payyanur Pattola, which 
nobody has seen but of which the memory has survived many a 
change hails from that part of Malabar, and the rise of a star 
like Cerusseri after several centuries are like sparks from a con- 

other. In the field of folklore North Malabar has to its credit 
the most magnificent contribution, extending over several centu¬ 
ries and presenting a remarkable continuity of output. There is 

have been a similar tradition. 

Cerusseri ’s poetry 

The natural charm of Cerusseri’s poetry lies in the familiarity 
with which he takes his readers into his confidence. There is no 
ambiguity in his expressions except where he attempts a double 
meaning or Slesa, and he is never obscure. When one goes on 
reading his work, even the archaic expressions present no 
difficulty. The reader gets the sense of the passage at the first 
reading. If he is musically inclined, he is tempted to recite the 
lines in various tunes to which they are adapted. Their music 
makes him linger over them for the mere love of it. The poet’s 
imagination ig a store-house of metaphors and implied similes, 
which come to him quite naturally, and which are rendered more 
spicy by his sense of humour that is typical of the community to 
which he belongs. His humour sometimes gives the impression 
that he is wanting in human sympathy. His description of Kucela 
is a notable instance of this trait. As an embodiment of poverty 
and purity the mythical brahman excites sympathy verging 
on pathos; but his figure, looking like a skeleton wrapped 
in skin, is an object of fun for our poet. 133 When he describes 
the interview between Subhadra and Arjuna, his humorous 
touches are really entertaining. 134 


133. Cerusseri makes the servants of Krsna’s Court laugh at his figure, 
which they describe from head to foot. His stomach is represented as so 
hollow as Patalam. Krsna Pattu, p. 277. 

134. Arjuna visits Dwaraka, Kirsna’s abode, in the guise of an ascetic 
to woo Subhadra, Rrsna’s sister, who is asked to look after his needs. 
When she offers fruits, he is so completely absorbed in looking at her 




which his poetry breathes has a perennial charm, as* it is like that 
of the best love-lyrics of other languages based on the common 
expedience of mankind. 







CHAPTER II 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Introductory. 

But they do not leave it like them without making an impression. 
They come with a specific mission and a message which they fulfil 
and deliver to the lasting benefit of mankind. Ezuttaccan, the 
epic poet and philosopher-saint of Malabar belongs to this rare 
and distinguished galaxy of men whose life was one of service 
and sacrifice and who made the world better and wiser than they 
found it. 

Since the days of the Great Sankara 1 the adwaitist philosopher, 
Malabar had to wait for several centuries to welcome a similar 
outstanding personality who commanded universal admiration and 

beyond the boundaries of the Malayalam-speaking area as his works 
were chiefly in Malayalam. But in the esteem and regard which 
are» associated with his name he is equalled only by Sankara. An 
admiring public raised him to the status of a GcmdJwmja 2 who in his 
previous birth was an eye witness to the Mahabharata war fought 
between the Pandavas and the Kauvavas at the field of Kuruksetra. 
The Goddess ’of learning 3 was believed to be at his service and 


1. Malabar claims him as one of her eminent sons and Kaladi (North 
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even the miraculous power of endowing the monkey 4 with the gift 
of speech was regarded as one of his assets that marked him out 
as a superman. There was no branch of human knowledge which 
his all-comprehensive intellect could not grasp. He was equally 
at home with the muse of poetry as well as the dry details of his¬ 
tory or medical science . 5 His services were very often requisition¬ 
ed by the Kings and notable men of his age. The Raja of 
Ambalappuza requested him to decipher a Telugu manuscript on 
Adhyatma Ramayanam , 6 * and the Zamorin of Calicut sought his 
blessings to remove the gloom of despondency that possessed him 
and his kingdom at the time through the performance of a Sakteya 
Piija . 1 Even as a baby in arms he seems to have had an intuitive 
knowledge of the Vedas and corrected the Brahmans at Trkkanti- 
yur temple , 8 where they were chanting Vedic hymns. 


after that he fell into a trance when the Goddess Saraswati appeared and 



5.. Tradition ascribes' the authorship of a work on ‘ Astanga hrdayam’ 
(Medical work) and a treatise on Kerala history entitled ‘Kerala Natakam’ 


6. This will be dealt. with in the chapter on Adhyatma Rdmayana, 

primeval energy, is propitiated. It would appear that he predicted that 
the Zamorin’s family would lose their ruling rights in the third genera¬ 
tion after that. According to some it is Suryanarayanan who predicted 
the downfall of the Zamorins. 

8. This temple is about half a mile from the Tirur Railway Station 
(Ponnani Taluq, S. Malabar) and is near Ezuttaccan’s home. The incident 
referred to is believed to have taken place when the boy Ezuttaccan visited 

Kadu—(mistake). They grew uneasy about the infant prodigy and by 

subjected to the influence of black magic, to eat, and as a result thereof 
the boy lost his gift of speech. To counteract this, the story adds, Ezut- 
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cherish the memory of this great poet-saint The living representa¬ 
tive of the pedigree which is maintained by the Gurumatham per¬ 
forms the Sraddha ceremony of Ezuttaccan on the Utram day in 
the month of Dhanu (the Malay alam month that begins from the 
14th of December), and the celebration has become an annual 
function of the institution. The professional village teachers of 
S. Malabar claim direct descent from Ezuttaccan and invoke 
his blessings on the ‘ Vidyarambham ’ day. 13 It is not possible 
to harmonise the bewildering mass of legends about Ezuttac¬ 
can, which are often mutually contradictory but at the 
same time give the impression that a complex person¬ 
ality which defied analysis and wielded tremendous influ¬ 
ence on contemporary life, lurks in them. The name 
of Ezuttaccan is even now a source of living inspiration to the 
people of Kerala, and its magic effect still remains a mystery. He 
was a pioneer in more fields than one, literature, philosophy, reli¬ 
gion, and a form of tantric cult, and he seems to have founded a 
school of his own in each. His followers fall into two clear-cut 
divisions, one adhering to the method of teaching which was his 
contribution, to the realm of education and the other practising 
the tantric art of which he was the guiding spirit. In the field of 
literature he was the model for several centuries and even now 
reigns supreme in all his glory. Other minor stars have c<?me 
and gone, but the sun of Ezuttaccan shines for all ages. 

The study of such a complex personality that has become an 
integral part of the culture of Kerala is no doubt an education by 
itself. 

There is therefore, nothing surprising in the fact that when 
once the deification was accomplished popular imagination embel- ■ 
lished the imagery by additional details in the shape of stories 
rendering the task of the future biographer more difficult. The 
monumental literary productions of Ezuttaccan are always before 
the public as living embodiments of his greatness, and their fancy 
seems to have run riot in their enthusiasm to honour their great 
poet, each generation adding its own quota to the general stock of 
stories. The biographer is thus confronted with a rich legacy of 
legend which gives him enough material for reflection and discrimi- 


13. 'Vidyarambham’ literally 
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liis literary pursuits and giving free instruction to his disciples. 
His genius soon won recognition, and great literary men of the 
day like Meppattur Bhattatiri 16 sought his friendship, which again 
gave rise to a good number of stories.” The friendship was fruit¬ 
ful on either side. Bhattatiri is supposed to have been respon¬ 
sible for introducing Ezuttaccan to the Ambalappuza Raja 18 at 
whose instance he wrote Adhyatma Ramayanam, and Azuvanceri 
TamprakkaL 19 His great works “ Adhyatma Ramayanam ” and 
Mahabharata 20 were written in this period. Ezuttaccan’s fame 
and character attracted disciples from various parts of the pro¬ 
vince ■ and ere long a new school in literature, art and philosophy, 
with Bhakti (devotion) as the cardinal principle came into being 
under his inspiring guidance. The system of village education 
introduced by him was accepted throughout N. Kerala, and it 

saint, 21 which made his devotees look upon his works with an 
amount of reverence which no other work in Malayalam ever 

a rare honour by every Malabar household, and the palm leaf 
mss. 22 of his works and other relics of his are still preserved as 
sacred souvenirs in various houses of Malabar. He seems to have 
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spent his last days in Chittur 23 (Cochin State) and attained “ Sama- 
dhi” at the “ Gurumatham : ’ 24 which still exists as his memorial. 
The name of Ezuttaccan later on became a synonym for preceptor 
or guru, and the various saints who succeeded the founder as 
presidents of the Matham assumed that title. Four important 
names, Suryanarayanan, Karunakaran. Devaguru. and Gopalan, 
are mentioned in the genealogy or Guruparampara of the institu- 


His birth and family. 

It is a pity that reliable accounts of Ezuttaccan’s parentage are 
not available and that people of Malabar who deified him did not 
think it worth while to write the biography of such an eminent 
personality. Had it not been for the material handed down to us 
by tradition, which by its very nature cannot be considered- 
authentic, we should have been absolutely in the dark about his 
life or the various factors that went to its making. To begin 
with, we are confronted with a story relating to his birth which 
bristles with improbabilities. It opens with the arrival of a Nambu- 
diri Brahman who is on his way back home from Trivandrum after 
the Murajapam 25 ceremony at a Nayar house at Vettattunad one 
evening. He seeks shelter there for the night. He is given a bed 
in the portico of the house but instead of sleeping he walks in the 
. courtyard, occasionally looking at the stars, A Nayar virgin who 
happened to be awake at the time observes the restlessness of the 

He informs her that he is an astrologer and that he is sorry that a 
good “ Muhurtam ” (auspicious hour) which if used for a union 
will lead to the birth of a great soul, is passing away. The innocent 
girl requests that the favour be conferred upon her, and the gener¬ 
ous-minded nambudiri gives her his company for the night. Ezut- 

■ The fertile brain that invented this story has neither sense of 
time nor proportion. He speaks of the ‘Murajapam* that was 
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mentioned that he was an author. He was no doubt a local cele¬ 
brity whose position as a teacher and eminent scholar commanded 
reverence and regard from his disciples. Far be it from me to 
suggest that he should be deprived of the greatness which is his 
by virtue of his unique position in his own field. What X want to 
emphasise is that his disciple and brother by his unrivalled emi¬ 
nence in the teaching world, the realm of letters, and the society 
of Kerala acquired a status which was not by the very nature 
of the case, within the reach of his elder brother; and it is there¬ 
fore more reasonable to assume that the people of Kerala 
thought of a memorial to him and not to the elder 
brother. The fact that he was known better by Ids title than by 
his name lends additional weight to the argument. When the peo¬ 
ple of a country confer a title on one of their distinguished citi¬ 
zens it is generally done as a mark of their respect, regard and 
gratitude for the services rendered by him ; and they would natur¬ 
ally prefer to call their hero by the title which they respectfully 
bestowed on him and which has some direct reference to the chief 
characteristics of his personality instead of by his name, which is 
useful only for the purpose of identification. We do not find the 
title ‘Ezuttaccan’ conferred upon any other distinguished son of 
Kerala before the author of A. R, and the first person who received 
the title was known as ‘the Ezuttaccan of the Tunjattu family.’ 
This explains why the first guru in the sloka quoted was referred 
to as only ‘the guru’ and not by any specific name. The traditional 
practice in Kerala also justifies this omission. It as a common 
Malayali custom to prefix the name of the house to the name of 
an individual: if that person by any personal distinction acquires a 
title that generally replaces the name. Many well known men of 
Kerala are designated thus: —Vilwamangalattu Swamiyar, 38 
Pazur Kaniyan, 39 Mangattaccan, 40 Paliyattaccan, 41 Kavalappara 
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Nayar 42 are instances in point. In all these cases, and the num¬ 
ber can be easily increased, it is only the House-name and the 
title that are mentioned. It is therefore safe to conclude that the 
people of Kerala conferred the title of Ezuttaccan on the author 
of the two' epics and loved to call and know him by that as a 
token of their regard and esteem for him, and not by his real name, 
which naturally after some time was dropped and forgotten. As 
the title was unknown before, there was no need to distinguish 
the poet-saint, the first holder of the title, from other Ezuttaccans. 
The fact that the real name of the great teacher and poet is not 
known is therefore no discredit either to himself or to the people 
of Malabar, who, on the contrary, honoured their idol and them¬ 
selves by a distinctive title which signified at once the extent of 
their homage and his greatness. 

Those who followed his footsteps in literature and the pro¬ 
fession of teaching were also by courtesy called by the same title 
Ezuttaccan, which in course of time became a general appellation 


Ezitttaccan’s date , Views of European scholars. 

When we come to the question of Ezuttaccan’s date we are 
fortunately on more certain grounds, although no absolute pre¬ 
cision can yet be attained. The first European scholar to take an 
interest in the great poet of Kerala was Dr. Burnell. He published 
a note on Ezuttaccan in one of the numbers of Trubner’s Ameri¬ 
can and Oriental Literary Record 43 . It is interesting in many 
respects, and I reproduce it in extenso below. 

“ Some five years ago when I was residing at Palghat in 
Malabar I had occasion to pass through the Chittur Taluq of the 
Cochin State and took the opportunity of visiting an Agraharam 
or Brahmin Village there which is remarkable in the history of 
Malabar. It was founded by Ezuttaccan the author of all the 
popular versions in Malayalam of Sanskrit puranas and epic poems 
and made over to a few Brahmin families on condition of their 
preserving always in a house there mss. of his works copied by his 
daughter to which daily reverence was to be paid. Tunjattezuttac- 


42. The feudal chieftain of Kavalappara. His name is tha 
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of great talents. Before his time the characters used for writing 
Malayalam was the imperfect alphabet 44 we find in the famous 
inscriptions in the possession of the Jews and the Syrians of 
Cochin. He managed to learn Sanskrit though as his translations 
prove in a very superficial way—and translated the Ramayana, 
Bhagavata (Mahabharata??) and some other works and intro¬ 
duced the use of Arya alphabet now used for writing Malayalam 
but which before his time was appropriated to the sacred Sanskrit 
and known only to the Nambudiris and Brahmins. I found that 
the house at the end of the south side of the street was devoted 
to the preservation of the mss. and with a little persuasion, the 
Brahmin who attended to it allowed me to enter. I found the mss. 
on a copper tray placed on a stool and smeared with sandal paste 
and flowers thrown over them. There was only one of the origi¬ 
nal mss. left, a beautifully written copy of the vernacular 
Bhagavata on about 200 talipat leaves. Many of the leaves were 
broken, but at the end I found the title deed of the village which 
proved that Tunjattezuttaccan lived at the end of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury A.D. This is corroborated by the succession of teachers 
beginning with him. His history is however completely overlaid 
with fables and even his real name (Tunjattu is the house name 
and Ezuttaccan the name of the caste) is quite unknown. The 
other mss. in the house were put there to replace the originals 
which had been burned in a fire about 30 years before and were 
perfectly worthless (??) In the neighbourhood the legendary 
localities of the Ramayana and Mahabharata have,been localised 
and are thoroughly believed in. Before the 17th Century there 
seerps to have been but little vernacular literature in Malabar 45 . 
Dr. Gunderfc discovered some old songs but they are quite Hindu 

We are at present concerned only with the title deed and its 
date. The other issues raised in the above extract will be subjected 
to a closer analysis when Ezuttaccan’s position in Malayalam litera¬ 
ture is discussed in the course of this work. It evidently relates to 
the date of the founding of the Gurumatham of Chittur. As 
already indicated, opinion among scholars as to the real founder 
of the matham is not unanimous, although local tradition ascribes 
it to Ezuttaccan himself. It is extremely unlikely that a man of 
Ezuttaccan’s eminence, who studiously avoids personal references 
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The views of Malabar Scholars. 

Mr. Govinda Pillay, the author of the History of Malayalam 
Literature, makes a passing reference 49 to the views of Kovunni 
Nedunga^i, 50 Dr. Burnell, Dr. Gundert, and Mr. Logan. Nedun- 
gadi assigns Ezuttaccan to the 7th Century M.E. (15th Century 
A.D.) while others bring him down to the 17th century. Mr. 
Govinda Pillay prefers a via media, as he thinks Nedungadi’s date 
is too early and that proposed by the others too late, and he is 
inclined to fix the latter half of the 15th century or the first half 
of the 16th century A.D. as Ezuttaccan’s date. He does not argue 
out the point, but seems to have tumbled upon the truth by 
instinct. He cites the Kali chronogram * Ayurarogya Saukhyam ’ 
that appears at the end of the Narayaniyam of Meppattur, whom 
he regards as a' contemporary of our poet, and also sponsors a 
statement that Ezuttaccan was middle-aged when Bhattatiri was 
young. He leaves us absolutely in the dark as to the authority 
on which he relies for the view. 

In the introduction to the Malayalam edition 51 (1878) of A. R. 
Kaftayattu Govinda Menon, the last prime minister of the Zamo- 
rin draws attention to another chronogram “ Pavitramparam 
Saukhyam ” (Surya) which he thinks has reference to 
Ezuttaccan’s Samadhi. The same is quoted by the Gurumatham 
authorities also. Here again we have no idea of the source. The 
appearance of Suryah in another version of the same chronogram 
makes us pause before we accept it without any reservations. It 
is on a par with the oft-quoted chronogram about the great San¬ 
kara, viz., Acaryavagabhedya, which by its very isolation is of 
suspicious authenticity. It was usual with Sanskrit writers of 
the age, and also with Malayalam writers who knew Sanskrit, to 
frame a chronogram at the end of their works to denote the dates 
of their completion. The one under discussion is not associated 
with any notable work, and it is not safe to build too much on 
such a shaky foundation. 

Mr. R. Harayana Panikkar 52 supports Mr. Govinda Pillay in his 
attempt to establish Ezuttaccan’s contemporaneity with Meppattur, 
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theory raises a number of other issues which have to be elucidated. 
The reference 56 in question does not make it quite clear that this 
Nilakanthan was a Nambudiri. although the name is more com¬ 
monly used by the members of that community. Even assuming 
for argument’s sake that it relates to a Nambudiri, there was 
another Nilakanthan 57 who belonged to Trklcantiyur itself and 
is better known as a scholar and Tantrikan and who being a neigh¬ 
bour stands a better chance of being Ezuttaccan’s guru. Even if 
the identity of Nilakanthan is established, there is no absolute 
certainty about the authorship of Harinamakirttanam which by the 
way has a better claim to be regarded as Ezuttaccan’s work than 
Mahabhagavatam. 

Mr . P. K. N&rayana PiUay’s Views. 

Mr. P. K. opens the discussion by recalling the kali date 
(Nakasyanyunasaukhyam) 53 contained in the sloka relating to the 
founding of the Gurumatham of Chittur, which according to this 
evidence took place on the 11th Tulam 720 M.E. (1555 A.D.). 59 
There is no need to examine this point further, except to note that 
the sloka in question declares unmistakably Suryanayanan to be 
the founder of the Gurumatham, which had been in existence in 
the latter half of the 16th century A.D. In this connection Mr. 
P *K. suggests the probability of Suryanarayanan being the name 
of Ezuttaccan himself, which is however not warranted by the 
passage 60 he quotes from ‘ Kaivalyanavamtam in which Tunjat- 
tacaryan. and^ Suryanarayanacaryan are separately mentioned. 

In examining the theory about the identity of * Nilakanthan ’ 
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ainty oil the Perumal, the chieftain who presided over the func- 

who coveted the honour. Since the days of the Perumal the pre¬ 
sidential chair of the festival was occupied for a long time by the 
Valluvanad Raja by common consent. The first formidable rival 
who 'challenged this position was the Zamorin of Calicut, who 
mustered his forces and dealt the final blow to the occupant of 
the Mamankam chair in 925 A.D. (100 M.E.) P Before this feat was 
accomplished the Zamorins had to their credit a series of victories 
and conquests, the most important of them being of the Polanad 
and Vettattunad. They had by this time assumed the title of Kim- 
nala Kon / 4 literally king of the hills and the waves and become 
the most powerful and wealthy potentate of the West Coast, en¬ 
joying the monopoly of an extensive trade with Arabia 75 and other 

the active support of Arab merchants, who had by this time grown 
to be an influential community in Calicut and were known by the 
name Mappilas. 76 As sailors and merchants they were supreme 
in the Arabian Sea. Their resources were always at the disposal 
of the Zamorin, -who was the first to welcome them to the West 
Coast, and their loyalty to their patron was in every way remark¬ 
able. The part played by one Arab merchant, by name Koya, 77 


Chieftains of Malabar who was for the time acknowledged to be the overlord 

who were above? party politics were also chosen and the selection was from 
the Royal families of Ceras or Colas or Pandyas. They were called Peru- 

senting the various political units of Kerala sat in Session then and decided 
questions of an all-Kerala character. There were also Committees appointed 
to decide and award prizes to men for distinction in various arts and sciences, 
including the art of theft. The last Mamankam was held in 786 M. E. Mithu- 


73. Kerala Caritram by K. Krsnanunni Nayar, Chapter 14. 
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considerations to the lowest ebb, and wild display of human 
strength became the fashion of the day. Neither fear nor 
love of God which generally tempers the militant and feruci- 
, ous aspect of man found any place in the general scheme of things. 
An intensification of the military training and discipline, 83 with no 
cultural advancement to ensure the morals of the army, was the 
result. The preoccupations of the ruling and the fighting classes 
•in aggressive warfare enabled the priestly class (Nambudiri Brah¬ 
mans) , “who like the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages consti¬ 
tuted a supra-national body owing but shadowy allegiance to the 
temporal power,” 81 to strengthen their sectarian organisations, 
which accentuated the distinctions already existing in other com¬ 
munities and affected their solidarity and free development. The 
temples, which,had by this time come under their absolute 
contrqj and the landed properties attached to them constituted their 
main source of influence over the masses. The people who culti¬ 
vated the lands as tenants had to part with a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the produce by way of rent and periodical offerings to the 
temple deity ; and the pujari or santikkaran 85 by the powers he 
exercised loomed larger in importance than the deity. 86 A society 
which was thus a helpless prey to the physical persecutions of the 
Nayar soldiers on one side, and the priestly exactions of 
thg sacredotal caste on the other, could hardly be expected to be 
happy and contented. 


83. The Cavir songs and Taccoli Pattus illustrate this mentality. 

84. Malabar and the Portuguese by K. M. Panikkar, p. 12. 

86. The following sloka of unknown authorship gives us a picture of the 
priest of the day r— 

gantidvijapprakurute ‘ bahudlpasantim ’ 

Pakvajyapayasaguleir ' jatharagnisantlm ’ 

* .Tatrlyabalavanita ‘ madanagnisantim ’ 

Kalakramena ' Parameswarasaktisantim ’ 

“o&ocwrfls-flai 
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By the end of the 15th century the Zamorin was able to sup¬ 
press the powers against whom he had been lighting for centuries 
and establish authority from Cannanore to Quilon. To quote Mr. 
Panikkar again, "Undoubtedly, the course of Malabar history dur- _ 
ing the two centimies previous to the arrival of the Portuguese was 
in the direction of an increase of the Zamorin’s power and the 
establishment of a Malabar confederation under his authority. But 
this very process gave rise to jealousies and feuds.” 8 ' The success 
of the Zamorin would have ushered in a new era of peace and 
plenty, but the arrival of the Portuguese at this critical juncture 
added fresh complications to the situation. . They insisted on direct 
dealings with the rulers, ignoring the intermediary Nayar officers, 
and often resorted to intrigue, which led to violent vengeance and 
retaliation on either side. The internal confusion was therefore 
intensified by the Western intruders, who unlike the Arab mer¬ 
chants 83 played the dangerous game of purchasing the King by 
offering him costly presents and similar gifts 89 and estranging his 
officers. The history of Malabar in the 16th Century is thus the 
history of Portuguese intrigue to capture the pepper monopoly 
from the Arab merchants who had the support of the Nayar ad- 

prestige. This policy had a very demoralising effect on the officers 
and the people at large, who, scared by the foreigners and th^ir 
new weapons of warfare, were driven to despair and inhuman 
conduct. 

The crisis was without parallel in the history, of the West 
Coast, and the very foundations of the structure of Kerala Society 
threatened to shake by the new menace to its solidarity. There 
was a general cry for peace and renewed confidence in life. 

The occasion called for the resources of an all-round genius 
for its solution, and the people found their saviour in Ezuttaccan, 
who appeared on the scene with his message of hope when the 
tragic drama reached its climax in the early part of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, which witnessed the mass massacre organised by Vasco de 
Gama and Marshall Alfonso de Albuquerque. 90 His vision saw 






































a place in the cycle of Visnu’s ten incarnations. A literary docu¬ 
ment as a lasting monument to the deification that was proceeding 
apace soon appeared with its new philosophy identifying Rama 
with the supreme Atma or Paramatma. Valmiki’s original con¬ 
ception of the, ideal King lost its significance, although as a crea¬ 
tion of the poetic art it held its sway in the literary field/' The 
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author of the A. R. never misses an opportunity to impress his 
readers with the divinity of his hero. Nay, he even makes in the 
prelude to liis work the rival God &iva ,n give his willing testimony 
to Rama’s divine attributes, which places his view beyond ques¬ 
tion. Parvati, Siva’s consort, is anxious to know the mystery that 
surrounds the holy name of Rama, and she requests her lord to 
narrate the story of the great king of the Solar line who is held 
in high esteem by the God of Kailasa. 11 In complying with the 
request of Parvati, Siva brings home to her mind and to that of 
the readers that even the very desire to know the story of Rama 
is a noble end in itself, which only exceptionally privileged souls 
would have the chance to achieve. The author of A.R. reduced 
the God Siva to a pathetic figure, who is not only obliged to praise 
another god but is forced to rest content with a ‘subordinate posi¬ 
tion. We may congratulate ourselves that a worse treatment was 
not meted out to the God who terrorised the whole world in Vedic 
times, and who certainly stood in need of some toning down. But 
he is hardly responsible for the change. He has only shared the 
fate of other gods of the Hindu pantheon, who are often victims 
of the poet’s fancy and the devotion of their followers 12 who can 

times self-contradictory, which Hindu Gods play in Puranas. 
6aivaites return the compliment sometimes with redoubled effedt. 13 

There is another episode in the beginning of the work in which 
Ramaglta is introduced. ’ Rama himself reveals his divine charac¬ 
ter to Hanuman. After the death of Ravana, Rajna returns to 
Ayodhya and performs the usual coronation ceremony to proclaim 
his Recession. At the end of the ceremony he calls aside Hanuman 
and asks Sita to give him the sacred message containing the secrets 
of his incarnation, as the monkey-chief by his devotion and life¬ 
long celibacy has established his claims for this distinction. The 
monkey-chief is also warned not to divulge the secret to those 
who do not believe in Rama. The author seems to be feeling ner- 


10. The rivalry between the two cults is not a myth but a living faith 
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where in the epic. The theory is full of absurdities, as according 
to Valmiki the territory beyond the Vindhya mountains was, 
except for a few hermits, inhabited by Raksasas and various fabul¬ 
ous creatures, of which he gives fantastic descriptions which be¬ 
tray lack of personal knowledge. Even supposing for argument’s 
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except ^n^Laiaka^which was ruled by Havana, the enemy of Rama. 
As against this we have the testimony of Ramayana itself, in which 
we find Sugriva arranging . to send envoys to countries like 
Andhras, 24 Pundras, the Colas, the Pandyas and the Keralas in 
search of Sita. If this is an interpolation, it does not stand alone 
but has its counterpart in the Mahabharata as well, which accord¬ 
ing to scholars is separated from Valmiki’s epic only by a century 
or two, and in which Sahadeva interviews Kings of the Pulindas, 
Pandyas, 25 Keralas 26 and Colas, 27 whom he could not conquer in 
battle and whose acquiescence had to be won through diplomatic 
channels as a preliminary to Rajasuya. It is strange that Rama 
does not meet any of these in his wanderings in the South, which 



corroborated by any other sources. The director of the excava¬ 
tions at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa seems inclined from a study of 
the finds discovered, to the view that they represent a high stage 
of civilisation, and its affinities to the Dravidian culture are strik¬ 
ing. He is even led to think that “there are linguistic reasons for 
believing that it was by way of Baluchistan that the Dravidian 
races entered India.” The relics of Siva worship and Mother-Cult 

S. India preserves a continuous tradition of both the cults from 





exported from Ophir 34 and supplied 
Peacocks and pepper went 1 
ancient seaport Koduiinallur, which 
the Greeks. # A race that carried on , 


the West by Phoenicians. 
>m Malabar through its 
identified with Musiris of 


the far West in ancient times could not have been strangers to 
civilisation and culture. Before these unimpeachable evidences 
Vahniki’s picture of S. India can hardly be credited with any his¬ 
torical value, and must be regarded as a figment of the poet’s 
imagination and the outcome of his readiness to credit fantastic 


Stories, which he shared with ancient Indian writers. 
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AND HIS AGE 


Coming to the evidence available in the languages of S. India 
we may take Tamil, whose literature in point of antiquity and 
extent has precedence over those of others. If there was any 
tradition about the Aryan invasion of S. India, it is extremely un¬ 
likely that no^ trace of it could.be found in the early classical 

ity of opinion among scholars about the dates of works like 
Tolkappiyam 35 (a work on grammar, social history, ethics, etc.) 
and so-called Sangam works 30 make it rather difficult to arrive at 
the earliest limit of the classical period in Tamil Literature. We may 

century B.C., when we have definite historical evidence about 
S. Indian kingdoms and their activities. 37 

Agastya legend. 

A discussion of this topic brings us to another legendary 
figure, the sage Acjastya, 3s who according to tradition was the fore¬ 
runner of Aryan culture in the Tamil land, as Parasurama was in 
Malabar. If Rama is taken as the Aryan conqueror, it is not quite 
clear what place should be assigned to Agastya, whose credentials 
for the foremost rank among the Aryan explorers of S. India are 



(Cambridge 
























the matter might be decided in his presence. This coi 
tain disadvantages too, if the other party takes a dii 
but it is straight dealing. Brotherly affection also d 

arisen instead of taking it upon himself to settle it. 
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the palace, his mission would never have been fulfilled. The 
argument is too flimsy to deserve an answer. Once the divinity 
of Rama is admitted, criticism has either to be at a standstill or 
to assume a different course. For a God, killing of a being 
like Havana is no difficult task. God is all-powerful, even in his 
human form, and can straightaway challenge and destroy his enemy. 
That he has not done so betrays a confusion of thought or a blend¬ 
ing of two conceptions in the personality of Rama which makes it 
difficult to determine where the divinity begins and humanity ends. 

Without his divine attributes, it is possible to look upon Rama 
as a man full of the spirit of adventure, desirous of exploring re¬ 
gions unknown and enjoying the thrills that new discoveries 
provide. For such a one the settled atmosphere of a court with 

attraction, while the prospect of adventures in a strange land is 
sure to be exciting. A few days in Viswamitra’s company have 
already shown what that kind of life means. It is also probable 
that he had heard from the old courtiers strange tales about South¬ 
ern regions—Dandakaranya—and its inhabitants, who had nothing 

of Tataka and Subahu might be found. The yearning for romance 

mould even these days. Much greater must have been its appeal 
to popular imagination at the time of Valmiki or Rama. This trait 
by itself makes Rama a loveable character and a fascinating per¬ 
sonality. His weakness as a human being lies in the way in which 
he twisted the situation arising out of his step-mother’s intrigue 
for his own purpose irrespective of other considerations. But his 

when it came to be justified and explained away as being due to 
a divine medium, enhanced his glory, which Valmiki immortalised 
in his epic and which enthroned him in the hearts of the Hindus 
as their idol and ideal. 

Bali episode 

Rama’s encounter with Bali, the monkey chief and the circum¬ 
stances that led to the death of the latter constitute another 
important episode in the epic, and as such deserve some comment. 
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The two brothers Bali and Sugrlva quarrel as a result of a mis¬ 
understanding arising out of a fight between Bali and Mayavi. 64 
Sugriva is banished from the kingdom, as Bali had reason to suspect 
his loyalty and affection. Rama sympathises with Sugriva’s plight, 
and promises to kill Bali and restore Sugrlva to the throne, while 

also in any other eventuality that might arise thereafter. Sugriva is 
advised to challenge Bali to a duel, in. which Rama aims an arrow 
from behind and kills Bali. About the details of their quarrel all 
versions of Ramayana agree. In the A.R., however, an additional 
detail appears, 65 which does not affect the situation materially 
although it exonerates Sugriva to a certain extent. We are concerned 
with the conduct of Rama in killing Bali not in open combat but by 
treachery. Foul play is against all canons of the duel. Even 
supposing that foul play could be palliated on the ground 1 of ne¬ 
cessity, the argument does not apply in this case. Bali before his 
death asks Rama certain pertinent questions, expecting an expla¬ 
nation in justification of his conduct. A man might kill a beast 
for food which was a dire necessity, but the flesh of the monkey 
was not eaten, and even that excuse according to Bali could not 
be cited in favour of Rama, who appeared in saintly garb and was 
expected not to molest people unnecessarily. Rama is unable to 
answer Bali 66 directly, and indulges in sophistry, sermonising'on 



" The questioners with apt reply . . . defy.” p. 97, ibid, 
("ecuooi mf&ocoliufnogfj^ a4<s,y> <, '2cmoat> <yl<j»e<fcena6 
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the monkey king’s vices and his right as the representative of 
Bharata to punish evil-doers in realms belonging to the line of 
Ikswaku . 07 Rama’s claim to speak or do as the plenipotentiary of 
Bharata, whom he did not even meet or take leave of, before he 
left Ayodhya, is the height of deceit, which is by the way quite in 
keeping with his treacherous conduct towards Bali. It passes one’s 
comprehension how Kiskindha, Bali’s kingdom, could belong to 
Bharata. Neither he nor his ancestors had ever conquered it or 
had made any attempt in that direction. The line of Raghu had 
become famous through the exploits of that hero after whom the 
line is named, but nowhere is it stated that Bali was one of the 
rulers who owed him allegiance. It is only covering one 
unjustifiable act with another. 

What after all is the heinous crime which Bali committed and 
for which he was punished by “ a deed so base ” ? r,s Nobody could 
blame him for driving away Sugriva, whose behaviour in the Ma- 
yavi incident Bali had every reason to suspect. A near relation 
of a king who had shown proof of infidelity is no safe person to be 
kept within his palace. The ill feeling might at any time develop 
into an open revolt against his authority which the discontented 
person would surely endeavour to undermine. To banish such 
from the country is the recognised method among sovereigns. 
Works like Arthasastra even recommend their extinction as quite a 
legitimate act within the purview of the royal code. Bali’s treat¬ 
ment of Sugriva viewed in the light should be regarded as lenient, 

Another charge levelled against Bali has reference to his 
conduct towards Ruma, Sugrlva’s wife 09 . There is only Kama's 
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testimony™, which being one-sided cannot be relied on in this res¬ 
pect, to show that Bali had misbehaved towards Ruma. The 
prope# person who could give unimpeachable evidence in the 
matter is Tara, whose reference to that in her lament is in the 
mildest terms possible. This is what she says: — 

' “ Ah Noble Vanar, doomed to pay 
The penalty of all to-day 
Sugriva from his home expelled 

This can be only interpreted as referring to Ruma’s separation from 
her husband. The banishment of one’s own brother, whose cha¬ 
racter was suspected on the basis of a single incident, and who 
should have been given another chance or forgiven till fresh 
evidence of his lack of faith was forthcoming, must be deemed a 
sin according to Tara, who also thinks that Ruma, who was inno¬ 
cent, should not have been withheld from Sugriva, whose crime 
did not justify the punishmment of Ruma also. From the point 
of view of Bali it might be argued that in preventing Sugriva from 
taking his wife with him he wanted to deprive his brother of the 
pleasures of life and condemn him to misery both physical and 
mental. While it can be conceded that this is too severe a punish¬ 
ment, it is doubtful whether it can be established as a sin in the 
light in which Bali’s assumed misbehaviour 72 is held. There is 
still another voice which clears Bali’s character of all its taint, and 
that is Hanuman’s. Hanuman is one of those ievT loyal friends 
whom Sugriva had during his exile. He can never be accused of 
any partiality towards Bali. His testimony in the circumstances 
is therefore, doubly valuable. 
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From the point of view of human psychology and political in¬ 
trigue it is easy to understand the line of thinking pursued by 
Rama in his dealings with Bali. In Sugriva he found a fellow 
sufferer like himself, a victim of circumstances over which he had 
no control. As adversity makes one acquainted with strange bed¬ 
fellows, the two were naturally drawn towards each other to work 
out their own ends.. Each needed the other’s help, and in the 

suspect the bonafides of either. ‘Though Bali was decidedly more 
powerful than Sugriva and could have managed what Rama want¬ 
ed more easily, he could not be expected to throw himself heart 
and soul into Rama’s affair like Sugriva, to whom Rama could 
dictate his terms. In the case of Bali, Rama must necessarily de¬ 
pend upon his good will, which he had reason to doubt in view 
of the friendly relation that subsisted between the lord of Kiskin- 
dha and the lord of Lanka 75 . After the compact with Sugriva the 
seriousness of the situation dawned on Rama. Bali was no 
ordinary foe. His strength was superhuman, and as a fighter he 
possessed rare courage and will power. In his treatment of 
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all Dravidian scripts. In the course of its transcription the work 
was rendered into Malayalam verse by the poet. Both the Raja 
and Bhattatiri were immensely pleased with Ezuttaccan’s work, 
the transcription in honour of the Malayalam version. The story 
goes on further to say that as a reward.for Ezuttaccan’s meritorious 
labour all the Cakkala Nayars 100 within the territory of Ampala- 
ppuza were exempted from the oil-mongering business and all 
their machines were removed. The sequel of the story, it must be 
confessed, transforms it into an incredible legend. That a man 
of Ezuttaccan’s wide outlook and temperament would have agreed 
to a proposition to deprive thousands of his fellowmen of their 

his birth 101 in a particular clan as a stigma, is really hard to 
believe. 

There is still another story. The author of the original 
Adhyatmam again a Brahman, was feeling unhappy as his work 
was not having the recognition which according to him was its 
due. In the course of his wanderings he met a Gandharva at 
Gokarnam , 102 and sought his advice as to what he should do to 
popularise his work. The Gandharva directed the Brahman to 
another person who happened to be on the spot at the time. The 
mysterious person, according to tradition, the great sage 
Vyasa himself, was not disposed to forgive the Gandharva 
for this unexpected inroad on his privacy and cursed him to be 
born as a man. The Gandharva therefore, was reborn as Ezut- 
taccan later . 103 Since he knew the author of Adhyatmam in his 
previous existence,' Ezuttaccan wanted to give him some 
importance by choosing his work as the basis of his Malayalam 
rendering. 
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human soul that had realised the futility of ravage, devastation 
and mutual annihilation. The theme of Adhyatmam suited him 
and his age, and so he made the choice. The following lines pro¬ 
claim the object which he had in view in composing his work, viz. 
the mental peace of his brethren. 

‘Adhyatma pradlpakamatyantam rahasyami— 


Adhyayanam caitltum martyajanmikalkellam 
Muktisiddhikkumasandigdhamijjanmam kontfe .’ 1,1 
[ ‘Adhyatma Ramayanam revealed by Siva is the most secret as it 
expounds the Adhyatma (esoteric) knowledge. Men who recite 
it are sure to attain salvation in this birth ”.] . The inspiration be- 

was characteristic of a poet-seer who gave his readers through the 
magic of his words aesthetic pleasure first and salvation later. The 
process made them doubly prepared for the message. In this res¬ 
pect he is on the same plane as Kamban in Tamil and Tulsidas in 
Hindi. Neither of these poets thought of translating into his own 
language the original epic word by word. The epic of Valmlki 
along with the vast multitude of connected legends that had 
gathered round the personality of Rama constituted the founda¬ 
tion on which they raised their superstructure, of which the design 
and finish were entirely theirs. Ezuttaccan also is a follower of 
the same method, with the difference that he based his work on 
Adhyatma Ramayanam instead of Valmiki’s epic. An original 
genius like him could hardly be bound down by any other work, 
and he has taken every liberty with the theme to make his venture 
a first class production. Sometimes we find him closely following 
the original, especially when enunciating a religious doctrine. But 
at other times we notice his readiness to illuminate the dark corn- 
* ers of the original, elucidate what is obscure in the latter or intro¬ 
duce new ideas to paint a situation in the new light. In doing 
this he has made ample use of his knowledge of other works on 
Ramayana . 106 The example of his predecessor must have encourag- 
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of gods, he is also the most farsighted, deep and magnanimous of 
men. Ezuttaccan does not approve of the original author’s attempt 
to paint Rama’s childhood in the usual way of the poets. The 
child Rama in the original Adhyatma runs away from his father 
when he calls him, and he is quicker than his mother. He comes 
and goes as he likes. 207 It is by such pranks that he pleases his 
parents. Ezuttaccan’s boy Hama pleases them by his boyish.liveli¬ 
ness, engrossing beauty, engaging looks, sweet smiles, infantile 
steps and various other attractive movements. 108 He endears him¬ 
self not only to Dasaratha and Kausalya, but also to his step-mother 
and the people of the city. All the five senses 109 derive pleasure 
from his sight. Ezuttaccan wants 'to show that his boy Rama was 
a god-child, a paragon of beauty and grace and perfection. To des¬ 
cribe him as an ordinary child with all its frivolous pranks was ac¬ 
cording to our poet to deprive divine infancy of its dignity and 
charm. His description of Kausalya and her sapatnis 110 during 
their pregnancy prepares the readers for this view of Hama. They 
wore an appearance full of brilliance 111 and majesty, characteristics 
of the divine embryo (‘ bija ’) they were bearing. 

As the hero grows, his divine dignity and grace ripen kite* 
equanimity of temper and princely, behaviour, with an unerring 
devotion to the rules of public conduct prescribed by Sastrgs. 
When Rama and his brother are asked to go with Viswamitra, 
Ezuttaccan takes care that they shall pay their respects to their 
parents and guru before they take leave of them. 112 The same 
courteous behaviour is exhibited by E2uttaccan’s Hama when he 
greets the bow of Siva at the court of Janaka 113 with a salutation 
as a mark of respect for the name it bears. # 








ture of Rama which is different from what we find in either Val- 
miki’s epic or the original Adhyatmam. When Valmiki’s Rama 
hears the challenge of Parasurama, he “kept back the hot words 
that rose to his lips ”.»» The behaviour of Rama in Adhyatma is 
still more agitated, and he “angrily snatched away the Vaisnava 
bow from his (Parasurama’s) hand.” 113 Ezuttaccan’s Rama first 
meets the challenge with a graceful smile and then addresses a 
few polite words whose hidden meaning is more poignant than 
the arrow that he subsequently releases. 

This is what he says : — 

“If great and magnanimous men like you treat boys like 
me in <this fashion, what safety have they ? 

„And how are they to perform their duty according to their 
tradition or dharma ? 

If once your worthy self desires a thing it meets no ob- 

A blind 116 boy like me cannot be expected to fare well in 
Gwmbandha 117 (the blending of Gunas) at any time. 

Though born of Ksatriya race, I have no skill in archery. 
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Ezuttaccan deals with the situation in a different way. His 
Rama does not order Laksmana or make a sign to him, but 
keeps the Raksasi at bay when she approaches Sita in a menacing 
attitude. He also makes it plain that her conduct was due to her 
despair and disappointment at her blasted love. 126 Though the 
change looks simple and insignificant, its effect on readers is no 
doubt, immense. Ezuttaccan’s description of Surpanakha and her 
demeanour excites our pity rather than indignation ; and when 
the situation reaches a climax the readers are impressed more 
with its tragic consummation than with any sense of disgust to- 

leaves the readers in doubt about the intensity and genuineness of 

person and led to her ruin. It would therefore, appear rather cruel 
if Rama were to brush her aside and deal with her a-s if she 
were a wild beast. Ezuttaccan in the circumstances makes his 
Rama face the situation as an inevitable but unfortunate incident 
which has to be tided over without much discredit to one’s self, 
and relieves his hero of any personal responsibility in such a 
brutal act. Laksmana’s interference, in the light of the setting 
designed by our poet, appears as another unfortunate occurrence, 
which in the circumstances it was not possible to control, and 
was due to Laksmana’s excessive devotion to his brother. "On 
, the whole Rama emerges out of it more honourably than he 
does in other versions of Ramayana; and it has to be admitted 
that Ezuttaccan has done greater justice to his hero than other 
poet-votaries of Rama, whose excessive zeal has outrun their sense 
of propriety. 

The episode also discloses the poet’s profound sympathy for 
the weakness of human nature, which is apparent in his treatment 
of Kaikeyi and Ravana. Other poets pour out the most venomous 
abuse on these two characters, apparently for the glorification ,qf 
their hero. Ezuttaccan exercises considerable restraint in the 
matter. Other characters are often allowed to say what they 
like about them, but his own references to them are couched in 
language that cannot be called excessive. We shall revert to this 
subject later. 
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According to Ezuttaccan, all who have had contact with the deity 

similar process of purification, and established his right for a place 

enhanced by Ezuttaccan’s treatment of it, and at the end of the 
protracted fight the reader also feels immensely relieved from the 
tension created by the heroic stand made by Havana and his hosts 

The character of Rama, as conceived by Ezuttaccan. required 
such a glorious finish. The personality of Rama as revealed 
through Valmiki’s epic and through countless legends was im¬ 
mensely complex, its divinity and its humanity always warring 
against each other for supremacy. Poets and sages of India were alike 
responsible for the contradictions and incongruities which lathered 
around his personality in the course of its evolution. Ezuttaccan’s 
attempt has been to harmonise these incongruities and create out 

The wide popularity of his work,' which is still unrivalled, testifies 
to the remarkable success that has attended his attempt. 

Ezuttaccan’s Havana. 

His treatment of Ravana also is characterised by a similar 
altruistic motive. Centuries of propaganda had raised Rama 
in popular estimation and Ravana too, underwent a cor¬ 
responding degradation; that was but inevitable. From the 
position of a rival hero whose methods and outlook dif¬ 
fered widely from those of his enemy he was gradually 
converted into a demon. Nevertheless, his humanity is visible 
enough through the fantastic conceptions that have surrounded 
this great hero, who still has a soft corner in the heart of the people 
of South India. Scholars in modern times have therefore, begun 
to look upon the descriptions of his form and character with suspi¬ 
cion. His ten heads 1 * 4 and twenty hands are explained as 

the analogy of the name Dasaratha. 135 The latter is said to have 
been called such, not because he owned ten different chariots but 
because he could drive his chariot in ten directions, which indicat- 
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ght from Lanka back to Ayodhya Rama 
rious localities on the -way which are asso' 
iVhen they reach Kiskindha, the kingdom 
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The change from Ezuttaccan’s Adh: Ramayana to h: 




In th 


tTTand in the- othe 

sweetness in its finished manifestation. If the analogy i 
further, we have to-presume that there must have been a i 
interval between the flower and the fruit, altho 
dence £S to the actual point of time is lack! 
we have pointed out at the end of the last 
Adh. Ramayana leaves the impression that the poet 
employed his powers to their fullest capacity, eithei 
the handicap which the subject matter entailed, or th: 
sense that they should be reserved for something bet 
difference in the general tone and execution betweei 
pretty obvious even to a casual reader. In Ramayana a 
oi idealism prevails and the language employed is corres 
serious and heavy, although its natural genius appears 
then in spite of a conscious effort to control it. In Ma 
the poet’s art breathes a wider freedom in scope and 1 
could be bom bnly of complete mastery and mature grov 
haps, the themes of the two epics rendered this change u 
and desirable. In Adh. Ramayana there is a unity of 
design which necessarily restricts the free play of the 
poet’s fancy, as in it he has endeavoured to achieve a 
purpose which is not purely poetic. Therein we • witness 
struggle between the philosopher and the poet, the former 
keen on reform, attempting the unique experiment of clothing in 
poetic garb his sublimest thoughts, which are not quite compatible 
with pure poetry, while the latter asserts himself when occasions 
offer in spite of the restraints imposed by the former. Ii 
no such struggle is visible: the two have wonderfully i 
leaving the lead to poetry. Whether*the change, which 
oubt, a distinct gain so 
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Paribhasas 4 and this opinion is ascribed to Vyasa himself. In the 
prologue it is also mentioned that the Bharatam has undergone 
three stages in its evolution, in which the final stage is due to Ugra- 
sravas, the Suta who narrated the story to the sages assembled in 
Naimisaranyam under the leadership of Saunaka for the “ sacrifice ” 
that’lasted for twelve years. The Suta says that lie is narrating the 
version which Vaisampayana, the famous disciple of Vyasa, ex¬ 
pounded to Janamejaya during his great serpent-sacrifice. 
Vaisampayana had learned the story from his guru, who is thus 
believed to be the original narrator of the epic. It is also significant 
that Ezuttaccan mostly uses the word Bharatam as the title of his 
work, and not ‘ Mahabharatam 1 —thus implying that he is render¬ 
ing into Malayalam only the Bharatam and not the greater epic 
Mahabharatam, as it was called in its ultimate form. 

What exactly was the form and the content of the original 
Bharata epic ascribed to Vyasa is still a matter of speculation. The 
matter has been investigated by both oriental and occidental 
scholars, and it is interesting to note the various conclusions they 
have arrived at. Even the name of the original work is a disputed 
point. We have the authority of the epic itself that it was once 
known by the title of £ Jaya’ (Victory). 5 This raises the question 
of«the genesis of the title Mahabharatam by which it is known for 
centuries. It takes its name from the Bharata line of Kings that 
figure iri the story, although the founder of the dynasty appears 

of ‘ Parvams ’ or chapters, it is sometimes called Parvam. 6 We 
have therefore, to conclude that one of the compilers styled it 


part of die original Bharata and they were added to elucidate the, events 
original epic. Mahabharatam (Mai.) Trans, by Kunni Kuttan Tampuran, 

5. . . . Jayamudirayet.—invocation sloka. Jayonametihasoyam (swar- 

garohapam)—(C. V. Vaidya, Mahabharata, A Criticism, p. 2.). 
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Mahabharatam to distinguish his version from the Bharata. 7 A 
similar uncertainty exists about the actual beginning of the Sans¬ 
krit epic. " Some believe,” it is said, “ that Mahabharatam begins 
with Uparicara, others with Astika, and others still with the word 
Manu ”. 8 It is usual in many ancient works to give a summary of 
the contents in the prologue; and in the Malayalam Bharata the 
first parvam. Paulomam, answers that purpose. We find the 
same in Valmiki’s epic. Whether this first parvam is by the ori¬ 
ginal author or subsequent editors or compilers it is not easy to 
say. In the Astikam it is clearly stated that Ugrasravas is repeat¬ 
ing or retelling what has already been narrated before by Vai- 
sampayana. As Mr. Vaidya concludes, there is absolutely no' doubt 
about the two editions which the original form of the story under¬ 
went and also the name of the poets who made those compila¬ 
tions, since both mention Vyasa, on whose work theirs were 
based. The first person to issue the epic story in some concrete 
form was apparently a Vyas a. 9 The word Vyasa may mean 
simply an editor or compiler; and each of the works to which it is 
attached had at least one (sometimes more than one) Vyasa who 
put it into orderly shape. 

Mahabharatam. The history of criticism. 

It is again not easy to determine the precise forms the epic 
assumed in different stages. The study of the epic, particularly in 
the west, beginning from Mr. C. Lassen (1837) to Mr. E. Washburn 
Hopkins (1915) , 10 has revealed many illuminating Jacts, and two 
schools of thought have emerged, one favouring the analytical 
method and the other the synthetic method. The former is ably 
championed by Mr. E. W. Hopkins, whose masterly analysis result¬ 
ed in the assumption that in the developmental'history of the epic 
there were four distinct stages, viz : — 

(1) 400 B.C., when there was only a collection of Bharata 
lays in which Pandavas were unknown. 





(2) 400-200 B.C., when the Mahabharatam tale sprang up 

with Pandavas as the heroes, and Krsna as a domi-god. 

(3) 200 B.C. to 100 or 200 A.D., when Krsna assumed the 

importance of a supreme God, and interpolations of a 
didactic nature and many episodes were added. 

(4) 200-400 A.D., when the introduction and the later parts 

were added. 11 


















are intended only to illuminate this. In the Pandava story the 
importance of Krsna is obvious. Krsna appears in the story for 
the first time at the marriage of Draupadi, when he recognises the 
i’kndavas in the guise of Brahmans and points them out to his 
brother. Their relationship as paternal cousins is cemented by 



Khilaparva and Harivamsa, which are appended to the original epic. 
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the marriage of Arjana with Subhadra, and ever after no serious 
action of any kind is undertaken by the Pandavas without con¬ 
sulting Kr$iia, who is- acknowledged by them as their supreme 
Deity and benefactor at the Eajasuya sacrifice. His divine aspect, 
which has been for some time, a matter of opinion among interest¬ 
ed partisans, mainfests itself clearly when Draupadi cries for help 
when she is insulted and disgraced publicly by Dussasana after 
the fateful game of dice. From that moment onwards Kr§na is no 
longer in the background, but is a regular actor in the whole drama. 
With his appearance as a mediator between the contending parties 
and the assertion of his divine personality on that occasion to 
check the contemplated insult to him by the Kauravas he virtually 
becomes the chief actor, and the Pandavas his accomplices or 
agents. Towards the end of the story his disappearance from the 
stage reduces the Pandavas to a state of helplessness and* destitu¬ 
tion, and they are obliged to retire, meeting an end which is not 
in keeping with their past glory or exploits. The combination of 
Narayana and Nara is thus fully illustrated. One without the other 
is powerless; Narayana, being the major representative of the 
divine energy, draws away with him even the vitality of his 
counterpart. 

It is this vision of Krsna in the Bharata story that has appealed 
to Ezuttaccan, and his attempt has been to present the epic theme 
so as to display his favourite deity to the fullest advantage. Even 
from the very beginning he does not hesitate to say that it is the 
story of Krsna contained in the sacred work of Vyasa that hh is 
attempting to narrate, and he addresses his parrot 28 in that strain. 
The 'foundation for this is also laid by describing the birth of 
Krsna after the Vyasa episode and before the story of Pandavas 1 
ancestry, for the purpose of relieving Earth of her burden of Asu- 
ras who had been born as kings in that age. He repeats this at 
the beginning of every chapter, and wherever Krsna appears there 
is the usual praise of the deity accompanied by a description of 
the God’s powers and influence over mankind and the inevitable 
divine smile. At the commencement of Sambhavam the parrot is 
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of its value as the highest expression of art. The central stem 
overburdened with huge appendages, appeared too weak 
to support them. The essence of its beauty had been lost in 
the vast mass of extraneous matter that had been added for its 
adornment. At the same time, he realised that it contained the 
brightest gems of Hindu artistic and philosophic thought, which 
needed re-emphasis and re-affirmation. The epic in the course of 
its progress shared the fate of many a Hindu institution, having 
been shaped and re-shaped by many hands, at different times ac¬ 
cording to the necessities and requirements of the society that was 
also growing with it, and it was looked upon as a visible symbol 
of the national mind. The traditional practice of singing it for 
popular amusement and instruction tended to make it grow to 
vast and unwieldy size, so that the original outline became more 
and more obscured. As a national heritage every section'of Hindu 
society claimed it, and it tended to absorb all sorts of elements, 
good, bad and indifferent. .Such a tendency, though it developed 
its encyclopaedic character, took away much of its greatness and 
beauty as a constructive work of art. 

Ezuttaccan’s attempt therefore, was to present to his country- 

of the great epic, which they should enjoy primarily as a poem 
dealing with their heroic past. What they had to learn from it 
should not in any way interfere with their enjoyment of its poetry, 
and should be within their reach without any conscious effort on 
their part. He must have also felt that he had g r iven them per¬ 
haps, more than enough food for thought in his Adh. Ramayana, 
which contained enough of metaphysical speculation on the nature 
of Jivatma and Paramatma • and such questions. He therefore, 
laid the emphasis upon the narrative element in his Bharatam and 
gave to the didactic element a very subordinate place. 
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mains obdurate with the curse of Draupadi staring him in the face. 
After the exile and the period of disguise, the Pahdavas return to 
claim their kingdom. Krsna mediates in vain, and the war is 
declared, in which he takes a personal interest intensified by the 
sense of ins ult, offered to him by the ‘ hundred brothers The 
whole course of events moves in a vicious circle, from which the 
personalities involved find themselves unable to escape, leading to 
a great catastrophe. The first person to anticipate this is Vidura, 
who warns Dhrtarastra on the eve of Krsna’s visit thus : — 

“ It is not possible to go against Destiny. 

This is ordained by God 
Human will is powerless.” 36 

This is echoed by Bhisma 37 and Drona, 38 who much against 
their will join the Kauravas in their fight against the Kandavas. 
The course of Destiny becomes more aggressive as the battle pro¬ 
ceeds. Both Bhisma and Drona, invincible bowmen as they are, 

their life-time." In fact, all the notable victories won by the 
Pandavas are not the outcome of their own superior skill or valour 
but are due to adventitious circumstances like these. Drona, 
when entreated to refrain from the use of disastrous weapons in 
the war, proclaims the sentiment with renewed emphasis:— 0 
We are all under the influence of God’s will 
and His will shall be done ! 

Kr$na expresses the same idea 39 when he consoles Dhrtarastra 
after the death of Duryodhana and when he is hit by the hunter 
and 'foresees the destruction of his own clan. It receives the ■ 
authority of Vyasa himself when Aswathama uses Brahmastra 
to kill the Pandavas ‘ root and branch,’ and Arjuna meets it with 
his counter-weapon when wholesale destruction is imminent. 40 It 
reacts on Krsna himself when Gandhari pronounces doom on him 
and his line at the battle-field. 41 He then accepts the curse, saying 
that he is preparing for his end and that he is glad that she also 
thinks likewise. He thus identifies himself with Destiny. 


























The Gita has been a puzzle to many scholars, and its message 
has been interpreted in different ways. All schools of Hindu philo¬ 
sophic thought have endeavoured to make it the basis of their 

Vaidya looks upon it as a priceless work on ethics, 47 philosophy 
and religion combined. Lala Lajpat Rai sees in it the philosophy 
of action. 48 The astute thinker Tilak finds the doctrine of Energism 
expounded in it. 49 Such diversity of views points to a fundamental 
lack of coherence in the teachings embodied in it as a result of an 
attempt to incorporate in it what has been said in different earlier 
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personality inspires. He never looks upon Krsrn as a mere intel¬ 
lectual abstraction. He is a presence to be felt and known. He 
wants his readers also to love the charming personality of Kr?pa 
as he does and as women have already done . 55 The incongruity 
apparent in the combination of amorous propensity and philosophic 
serenity that often puzzles critics of Krsna’s character has no place 
in Ezuttaccan’s conception of Krsna. 

Other Characters. 

Efuttaccan’s imagination has invested the other characters also 
with a similar individuality of appeal, although it is less intense 
than that of Krsna. Bhlsma with his dignified and philosophic 
bearing, Drona with his relentless skill and acuteness, Kama with 
his pompous boasting, Dhrtarastra with his crooked vision, Dur- 
yodhana with his self advertising pomp, Dussasana with his ruth¬ 
less cruelty,- Sakuni with his low cunning, Yudhisthira with his 
virtuous calm, Bhima with his impetuous strength, Arjuna with 
his "artful and engaging disposition, Vidura with his profound wis¬ 
dom, Vyasa with his mysterious grandeur, and above all Krsna 
with his .transcendental splendour all pass before the reader’s mind 
as beautifully drawn pictures with a definite outline and expres- 


In the consideration of Ezuttaccan’s poetry the first thing 
that strikes us is his overmastering personality. In fact, 
as John Drinkwater suggests, “the personality of the author 
and' the spirit of the age 56 are the most important influ¬ 
ences in all poetry”. Every line of his is stamped with his 
genius, and we can distinguish his work in any collec¬ 
tion of Malayalam poetry, even though the author’s name 
is purposely concealed. A graceful felicity of diction, the adjust¬ 
ment of the style to the thought and situation, the absence of any 
straining after effect, an innate beauty born of a natural flow of 
words and not of any attempt at conscious embellishment, a charm¬ 
ing finality of expression, above all a high moral tone and dignity, 
are the most prominent characteristics of his poetry. There have 
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interest is sustained throughout; and one always wishes to read 
them over again to enjoy their beauty and charm. The stories that 
describe Vyasa’s birth, Yayati’s eventful marriage with Devayani 
and his secret affairs with &armis$ha, £akuntala’s heroic defence of 
her rights, Arjuna’s romantic elopement with Subhadra, are exam¬ 
ples of vivid narration. For every episode the background is well 
prepared. An instance may be cited. When Arjuna is admitted 
to the inner .apartments of Kr§pa’s palace Subhadra is ordered to 
look after the pretended Sanyasin. He falls in love with the charm¬ 
ing virgin, who 'meets him several times a day. In the original 
they straightaway begin a conversation, in which Subhadra enquires 
after the welfare of the Pandavas, and particularly of Arjuna, who 
is then supposed to be on a pilgrimage. Our poet does not intro¬ 
duce them so abruptly. He makes both observe each other well, 
impressing on the reader their mutual feelings. Arjuna f watches 
Subhadra play with her friends, and indulge in various amuse¬ 
ments. Both feel the inner urge, and Subhadra, enlightened wo¬ 
man as she is, realises the delicacy that Arjuna feels in playing a 
part not quite suited for romance. She is the first to break the 
silence. Let the poet describe it: 

“ One fine day after a meal, in a happy mood and full of 
curious desire, feeling the call of Cupid, * 

Standing at the door half open, 

Revealing her eyes and throbbing breast little by little 
she thought, 

Though improper If I speak to the Yati 5 ^the truth will 
be known. If not, no harm is done by the exchange 
- of courtesy.” 

Then the conversation proceeds. When her enquiry reaches the ■ 
third brother of the Pandavas she adds a qualifying compliment to 
Arjuna that he is too good a man to suffer like that . 60 Before this- 
scene the poet gives his readers an idea of the Yati’s condition: 

“ The Sanyasin entered the maiden’s chambers, became 
a slave to her charms ; 

The brother of Dharmaputra 61 felt the pangs of love, 

Lost his sleep and relished not his food, 

thoughts. 


60. Referring to his pilgrimage. 



gives her an opportunity to meet Yayati, and her passion is 
i described: — 

“ On that day after her ceremonial hath 
She surveyed her breast despairingly, 

Adorned her teeth and lips and painted her round breast 
and forehead with sandal paste, 
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Spread her flowing hair that looked like, Cupid’s crest 
Wore a clean cloth, and painted her eyes black, 

Bedecked her body with gold jewels 
Looked at the mirror 

Thinking of her lover, and leaning over an asoka tree.” 

It is a perfect picture of passionate love. 

*In the scenes between Subhadra and Arjuna which we have 
already noticed, this voluptuousness is absent. Their union is 
painted as a model of enlightened love, in which the lov'er and the 
loved unite in perfect equality. External charms play a subordi¬ 
nate part, and mental ecstasy reigns supreme in it. 

Other sentiments. 

The heroic sentiment is described in all its intensity in the 
battle scenes that occur in Bhlsmam and other parvams. These 
pictures -abound in minute details of the fight, which though pro¬ 
miscuous in nature, appear with all the vividness of a photograph. 
They are full of colour and light, and thrilling with action and 
movement. Not a single item, escapes the sharp vision of Krjsna, 
who always turns his chariot to the danger zones. Bhlma’s fight 
with Bhagadatta’s elephant is a splendid example. But for Krsna’s 
intervention it would have ended in the death of Bhlma. * 

The duel between Dussasana and Bhlma and the latter's 
drinking, the blood of the fallen foe teem with terror (Raudra), 
and the description is a masterpiece of the kind. The same 
applies to the duel between Bhlma and Suyodhana. As I have 
already. pointed out in the previous chapter, through the descrip¬ 
tion of duels the poet caters to the Malayans’ traditional love of 
war, and keeps alive the popularity of ‘ Ankam >G4 fights between 
heroes in Malabar which often loom large in popular ballads. It is 
preserved in the art of Kathakali, which developed a vast litera¬ 
ture in the century after Ezuttaccan. A duel is an inevitable item 
in a Kathakali performance. 

Gandharl’s lamentation on the battlefield is a remarkable 
word-picture of pathos. She and other womenfolk enter the 
battlefield in order to have a last look at the dead bodies of then- 
sons and husbands. The sight arouses uncontrollable ■ feeling in 

condition with its living state. Her pathetic address to her own 
son Suyodhana, Kama and Abhimanyu is heart-rending in the 
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extreme. Abhimanyu is the youngest of all. Though he is not 
her son, the mother in her melts at the sight of the boy hero. 

Oh look, Krsna ! there he lies on earth, 
covered with blood. 

Oh Siva ! Siva ! the charming boy who shines like an 
emerald, 

The pet child of Arjuna, 

And your own nephew, 

Why did you not save at least his life ? 

Killing is your pastime! 

Ezuttaccan’s dignity does not prevent him from indulging in 
humour, hut he -believes in the maxim that ‘ brevity is the soul 
of wit’. The reader perceives sparks of hurnoui' which at his 
touch flashes into flame. When Uttara is offered to Arjuna in 
marriage in return for services rendered, he accepts her for his 
son, in view of (according to the original Bh. 6S ) her age and the 
possibility of scandal attaching to his character. Our poet does 
not leave it at that, but adds an interesting remark : — 

“ All the things that he taught 06 (her) 

No one knewJ People might say thus.” 

Bhima’s strangling of Kicaka has called forth a similar obser¬ 
vation. Kicaka unsuspectingly embraced the disguised Bhlma ! 67 
The latter „ • 

' “ Pierced his (Kicaka’s) body with his nails , 68 thinking 
that want of love should not be suspected.” 

Such instances are scattered all over the pages of Ezuttaccan’s 
Bharatam, which is a storehouse of poetic gems. 

To sum up, Bharatam is the crowning gem of Ezuttaccan’s 
poetic achievement. The diversity of interest afforded by the theme 
gave his genius plenty of scope, and the result was an abundant dis¬ 
play of it. Though he has omitted a number of stories and didactic 








EZUTTACCAN 


It is based on the Sanskrit Purana of the same title. As usual, 
it is only the narrative material that is taken from the original. 
The rendering is Ezuttaccan’s own. The work was under¬ 
taken at the instance of Netranarayanan 3 and the author 
is referred to as a Rama Sisya (disciple of Rama) 4 at 
the end. This Rama is the same person (brother) men¬ 
tioned by Ezuttaccan in the A.R. The poet attempts only 

treats the stories of Jamadagni, Kartavlryarjuna and Sagara at 
considerable length. The fight between Parasurama and Karta¬ 
vlryarjuna reminds us of the descriptions of thrilling battle 
scenes in the poet’s Mahabharatam. This story has ah his¬ 
torical interest. It is often taken as signifying the struggle between 
Saivism and Vaisnavism or between Ksatriyas and Brahmans for 
supremacy in ancient Hindu Society. Kartavlryarjuna 
is a devotee of Visnu. Parasu Rama is a disciple 
of Siva. His faith is doubtful, as he appears later as 
an incarnation of Visnu. Siva saves him on two critical situations 
during his prolonged fight with Kartavlryarjuna, from whose 
Vaisnavic disc he escapes death by bowing to it. This attitude df 
the enemy induces Kartavlryarjuna to regard him as a friend 
and stop fighting, and during the trance into which he falls on 
contemplating his deity he meets death at the hands of his fo6. 
Ezuttaccan’s description makes it clear that the victory of Parasu¬ 
rama is not due to his superior skill but a matter of chance or 
divine wiH. 

The poem is in the heroic mould, and the vigour of our poet’s 
narration and diction is manifest throughout. 

The story describing the digging of the earth by Sagara’s sons 
in search of their sacrificial horse, the resultant encroachment by 
the sea which submerged the sanctuary of Gdkarnam 5 and Parasu 
Rama’s reclamation of it later, is of peculiar interest to the peopl'd 
of Kerala as it looks like another form of the local myth in which 
Kerala appears in place of Gokarnam. It is however, noteworthy 
that Ezuttaccan does not connect the two legends. 


he family name of Azuvanceri ' 










EZUTTACCAN . 


Ezuttaccan’s name is intimately connected, ag I have pointed 
out in Chapter II, with the worship of Sakti, which was and is a 
popular cult among the Nayars of Malabar. It is closely linked 
with their martial traditions. As a member of that community it 
is possible that our poet wanted to do something for the cult, and 
this poem was the outcome. He seems to have created an esoteric 
group among the followers of the Mother, and written an authori¬ 
tative work for their use.* Devi Mahatmyam is said have been 
composed for beginners. The popular sect devoted to the Mother 
worship or Kali worship derives its inspiration from the Daruka 
legend. 9 In Devi Mahatmyam Darukan does not appear. Proba¬ 
bly the distinction is purposely made to separate the esoteric from 
the popular mode of worship. 

Harmama Kirtanam. r 

work when discussing the date of Ezuttaccan. This is the only 
one among his works in which the name of a Nilakanthan instead of 
Raman, appeai-s as that of his guru. This fact by itself throws 
a doubt on the theory ascribing its authorship to our poet. In 
respect of Mahabharatam and U. R. which contain no mention of 
Raman, the evidence of Mss. fills the gap and supplies the necessary 
confirmation. No such authentic evidence is forthcoming to esta- 

of the work also justifies the suspicion. The poet’s devotion to 
Krsna, which assumes an emphatic form in the MShabharatam is 
absent in this. Nor does Rama come in for special considera¬ 
tion.* As the name indicates, it is a stotra on Visnu. Reference to 
Vrndavana and amours of Krsna (V. 29), which our poet has studi¬ 
ously avoided in his notable works, is another reason to doubt the 
authorship. Above all, there is a request to the guru to correct 
the composition, which indicates the author’s lack of confidence 
in himself. Ezuttaccan has never displayed any such tendency. 
The difference in style is considerable. But that consideration 
may be waived if there is other overwhelming evidence. 



9. It is peculiar to Malabar. The story presents Kali as the daughter- 
of Siva and not as his consort, in which role she appears'in legends current 
in other parts of India, vide Appendix VH. 



WORKS: CONTEMPORARIES 


I must not be understood to be under-rating the merits of this 
marvellous production. Its author no doubt, belongs to the school 
of thought which our poet represents. He is an Adwaitist and a 
Yogi. 'The central ideas of these two doctrines have been con¬ 
densed in two slokas (V. 2, 4.) which in their profundity and 
clarity have something of Ezuttaeean’s tone. The author’s power 
of expressing high philosophical truths in pure Malayalam words 
is remarkable. It is a gem in Malayajam literature, and has un¬ 
doubtedly^ emanated from a brilliant member of the fraternity 
whose modesty or other-worldiness cared for neither name nor 
fame., 

Cintaratnam. 

Cintaratnam is in the doubtful list. It betrays bitter hatred 
of Brahmans, which is against the very creed of our poet. It is 
at the same time a memorable work, containing much worldly 
wisdom, and is addressed to the author’s daught er. J 

I have already stated my view about Bhagavatam'.* 

Keralanatakam mentioned by the author of Kerajolpatti has 
not been discovered so far. A Malayalam translation of Vag- 
bhata’s Astdngahrdayam assigned to Ezuttaccan is used by the 
native physicians of Malabar. Scholars have not seen it so 
far, and it is not possible to say what its character is. Besides 
these, there are innumberable Astakams 10 in praise of various deities 
in Sanskrit and Malayalam that are used for prayers by the older 
generation of "teachers. Their devotional tone and poetic beauty 
bear the stamp of our poet’s personality and serve to remind us 
of his role as an Acarya. 

Contemporaries —Raman and Netranardyanan. 

The poet speaks only of two men as his contemporaries. One 
“is his elder brother Raman and the other is Netranarayanan. Un¬ 
fortunately enquiries made by scholars have not elicited any new 
information about these two persons and their association with 
the poet. There is no doubt that he held them in high esteem. His 
brother Raman is referred to as a great scholar, and Netranara¬ 
yanan is spoken of as a Brahman saint. The latter, as the name 
indicates, belongs to the well-known Azuvanceri mana, the house 
of the great Nambudiri priest. This house is only a few miles 
from the poet’s birth place, and it is quite probable that the two 


*Vide Appenui.x VIII for a detaile 



















•governing 


MINOR WORKS: CONTEMPORARIES 

learned men of his age, with whom Bhakti was a 
principle* • 

nntmmi. 


The name of another Nambudiri poet and devotee of Krsna is 
linked up with that of Meppattur. He is Puntanam, of whom men¬ 
tion has already been made in Chapter II. He also advocates 
Bhakti in his famous philosophical poem Jnanappana. He was not 
a Sanskrit scholar, and he is reported to have asked his brother 
poet to go through his work and make corrections in it. The latter 
declined, as it was in Malayalam. This attitude of the scholar-poet 
seems to have displeased their common idol Krsna and brought 
back his old complaint accompanied by a dream in which Krsna 
appeared and chastised him for his indifference towards his 
other deyotee. I have already referred to Meppattur Bhattatiri’s 
guru Achuta Pisaroti, the astrologer, who also is from Trkkantiyur. 
There is no story connecting these two with Ezuttaccan. This 
group of men who seem to have lived not far removed from each 
other appears to have inherited the tradition left by the Poet-Saint. 



CHAPTER VI 















EZUTTACCAN . 


AND HIS AGE 
Ezuttaccan’s Philosophy and Religion. 

^Except for his preference to the doctrine of Bhakti, Ezut- 
taccan does not seem inclined to preach exclusively the 
concepts of any school of Hindu philosophic thought^ As 
an enlightened Hindu who has learned the fundamentals 

of every school^ and has known at first hand the currents 
and cross-currents- of the different religious divisions that 
are known by the misleading name Hinduism, “ which is 

occasion offers. In his A.R. the Adwaita philosophy, with its con¬ 
ceptions of Jivatma and Paramatma and Maya, is explained aj 
length as found in the or igin al, with his own personal touches here 
an? ther e. In the Mahabharata Destiny" and K ar ma ar e _ 

emphasised . Behind all these runs the undercurrent of Bhakti, 
emanating from his Vaisnavic faith and emphasising devotion to a 
supreme Deity, who'according to~ his conviction is Krsna. He is a 
true Bhakta, possessing all the qualifications enumerate? in Bhakta- 
mala. “ Trust is the scented oil and hearing of the story of the 
Lord is the cosmetics. Dwelling on him in the heart is the clear 
water in which she (Bhakti) batheth and which removeth from 
every limb the foulness of spiritual pride ”. 4 The doctrine is preach¬ 
ed to Sabari, 5 in the A.R. and elaborated in Mahabhara- 

tham, 6 when Krsna’s disc performs a miracle. The reflections fn 
which he indulges on the latter occasion seem to sum up his reli¬ 
gion and philosophy.' 

“ The son of Indra fulfilled his vow, 7 „ 

And Madhava withdrew the disc ; 
and the Sun shone bright. 

If Iswara, who is truth incarnate is pleased, even the 
lowest of men will realise their ambition. 

There is no use having money or influence; 

For divine pleasure one needs have only Bhakti. 

A Bhakta, though powerless, poor and low-born, 

Will be deemed most virtuous among men, 

And he will be blessed with enjoyment and salvation,® 


by Dr. L. D. Barnett, p. 1. 





POET, PHILOSOPHER AND REFORMER 


If you have your mind pure, 

Worship the beautiful-eyed God" (Krsna). 

The stress he lays on mental purity in this is typical of his general 
attitude towards life. As a true Hindu, religion was never for him I 
an abstract idea or a philosophical concept, nor is his philosophy J 
like that of the Vedantin divorced from life. It is an experience 
in which the tenets of the various creedrconverge. 9 It is rooted 
in the “ consciousness of the ultimate reality and not in any 
theory.” 10 „That consciousness gives the supreme happiness, and 

can be attained only through Bhakti of which purity of mind anrL 

body is an essential part. 

The general tone of his works and also tradition emphatically 
affirm that he was never content with preaching purity. He 
practised»it to perfection. He gives us an insight into the mysteries 
of Yoga when he describes the death of Bhisma,’> Krsna« and Kar- 
taviryarjuna. 13 They assume a Yogie pose, receiving death rather 
than succumbing to it. These descriptions have the ring of per¬ 
sonal experience. ButlEzuttacean never expounds Yoga as a working 
principle for alftbut presents it as an ideal condition within the 
reach of only tfiose who are fit for it mentally and physically. 

• The hypothetical name ‘ Ramanujan ’» has led many people 
to believe that our poet was a follower of Ramanuja, the founder of 
the Visistadwaita school of philosophy. Nowhere in his works! 
do we find a reference to this school or its philosophy. ( 
On the contrary, Adwaita is often mentioned in them. 

It is an unusual position as generally Bhaktas are Visis- 
fadwaitins. He calls Bharata a story of Adwaita (Adwaito- 
pakhyanam) , 15 The two schools differ on one main issue. The " 






































APPENDIX I. 


Lllmtakam. 


General. 

This is a treatise on Malayalam grammar and rhetoric written 
in Sanskrit, with examples etc. in Malayalam. The author is un¬ 
known. It is assigned to the 15th C ent. A.D. (Introduction to the 
work fey A. K. Pisaroti p. xxviii). It consists of eight chapters 
called “ Silpam ”. The first three deal with the language and the 
rest discuss literary principles. 

Chapter I. Deals with ‘Manipravalam’. The introductory 
portion discusses the nature of the Malayalam language in general 
and its affinities with the Dravidian family of languages. The 
author refers to Tamil as Cola Bhasa, and expresses the astound¬ 
ing view that the Kanarese people and the Telugus are not Dra- 
vidians, as their alphabet is different. Then ‘ Manipravalam ’ is de¬ 
fined as Bhaga samskrtayogam, and four varieties of it are con¬ 
sidered. 

(a) Uttamam (good). In this Malayalam should be given 
'prominence and Sanskrit a subordinate place. The dominant 
sentiment (Rasa) should be emphasised. This is again sub-divided 
into three. 

(b) Madhyamam (middle), in which equal importance is at¬ 
tached to the languages combined and the meaning and the senti- 

(c) Madhyamakalpam (indifferent) (4 varieties), in which 
•either both the languages are disproportionately mixed or the 
sentiment is defective. 

(c!) Adhamam (bad), in which both the languages, i.e., the 
mixture, and the sentiment are equally deficient. 

Chapter II. Analyses the composition of the words in the 
Malayalam language and classifies them as (1) desi (indigenous) 
(2) samskrtabhava words borrowed from Sanskrit but having 
Malayalam formation, i.e. Tadbhava compounds. (3) Samskrtarupa, 
Sanskrit words used in their original form, i.e. Tatsama compounds. 

Chapter III, Deals with the rules of Sandhi. 





APPENDIX II. 


Tamizakam. 

It is not quite clear from ancient Tamil classics what this term 
exactly signifies, whether it was applied to areas where Tamil was 
spoken or whether it meant territories under Tamil sway. An 
examination of different accounts points to the latter. There is 
however, some definiteness about its extent.* 

According to Kanakasabhai 1 Tamizakam consisted of thirteen 
Nadus, including Ven and Puzinadus that lay at the northern and 
southern extremities of what is known as Kirala or Malabar. In 
the opinion of one commentator 2 of Tolkkappiyam they must be re¬ 
placed by Olinadu and Ponkar nadu, which were definitely outside 
Malabar. 

M. S. Purnalingam Pillai gives us a different picture. He 
says, “ Tamil land was bifurcated into Sen (classical) Tamil and 
Kodum (vulgar) Tamil land,” 3 and Malayalam is referred to as a 
language spoken in one of the nadus under the secondary category. 
JCollam (Quilon, a seaport on the Malabar coast) is mentioned as 
one of the adjacent districts bordering on Tamizakam. In ‘Mani- 
mekhalai ” “ Muciri ” (Cranganore) appears as a country different 
from that with which its author was familiar. 4 Ptolemy speaks of 
“ Limurike ” * (Tamizakam) and Kerobothros (Keralaputra) 

These- different accounts indicate that the Tamil country and 
Malayalam country were considered different in those days and 
that the extent of the Cera empire was not the same throughout. 
In the light of these facts the conclusion that “ Malayalam had not 
'grown into a separate dialect at this period and that only one langu¬ 
age, Tamil, was spoken from the Eastern to the Western Sea ” does 
not appear to be well founded. The matter however, needs further 


* See V. R. R. Dikshitar, &ilappadikaram, p. 346. 












APPENDIX V 



Tamil . 

( #sYT^rr Tattai, (mother)—Kuftanadu (Malayalam). 

Accan, (father)—Kutfanadu (Malayalam), 

Q &&u Cera, ‘(field) —Aruvanagu. 

* (ToWcappiyam. Col; 400). 

(COMMENTARY) 

The word Ceru seems to bear a family resemblance with Ce 
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